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PREFACE. 

THIS  little  work  has  two  aims,  one  of  which  is 
to  give  my  professional  sisters,  and  others  who 
may  be  interested,  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
attached  to  nursing,  and  the  hardships  connected 
with  maternity  work,  in  one  of  the  loneliest  and 
most  isolated  districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland : 
the  other,  to  describe  in  outline  a  few  of  the 
customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  this  work 
must  be  carried  on. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  some  account 
of  my  life,  to  give  some  impressions  ;  the 
incidents  herein  set  down  are  more  than  mere 
impressions,  but  still  only  sufficient  to  afford  a 
bare  glimpse  of  days  and  years  of  labour  spent 
amongst  these  rocks  and  wilds. 

I  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  the  effort  if  these 
notes  should  prove  of  interest  to  those  who, 
without  any  knowledge  of  nursing  life  under 
adverse  conditions,  are  disposed  to  accept  with 
comparative  indifference  the  far  greater  blessings 
bestowed  on  themselves,  working  under  happier 
auspices — whether  in  town  or  city  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  doctor ;  or  it  may  be  in  the 
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sylvan  vales  of  a  countryside  possessing  all  the 
advantages  of  easy  access  to  their  patients. 

Let  nurses  thus  comfortably  placed  imagine 
themselves  cut  off  from  all  refined  companion- 
ship, the  counsel  of  superiors,  and  the  help  of 
medical  advice,  in  a  place  where  scientific 
methods  are  unknown  or  ignored  !  What  would 
be  their  feelings  ?  Yet  the  denial  of  all  these 
must  be  the  lot  of  the  shut-off  silent  worker, 
hedged  in  completely  by  the  ocean,  on  these 
barren  and  almost  inaccessible  islands. 

B.  N.  H 
July,  1917. 
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GLIMPSES   OF  MY  LIFE 
IN  ARAN. 


CHAPTER    I. 
HOW  IT  APPEARED  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

T  LEFT  Dublin  for  Galway  on  a  chilly  afternoon 
in  early  Spring.  A  boat,  it  was  announced, 
would  leave  for  Aran  the  following  day.  I  had 
never  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  sea,  and 
suffered  always  from  mat  de  mer ;  but  now  that 
I  had  my  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
my  ambition,  firm  determination  was  absolutely 
necessary  if  I  were  to  climb  it. 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  are 
going  to  bury  yourself  in  Aran,"  said  a  celebrated 
city  physician  a  day  or  two  before  my  departure. 

I  replied,  "  Yes." 

"Though  the  idea  may  sound  attractive,  I'm 
sorry,"  he  said,  "  for  your  skill  will  be  wasted 
on  the  ocean  air." 

I  thought  this  remark  a  joke,  and  it  passed 
unheeded  ;  but  I  have  since  discovered  its  true 
significance  ;  the  words  were  prophetic  indeed. 

Next  morning's  cold  was  intensely  piercing, 
but  I  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in  the  great 
desire  for  the  work  before  me  to  think  of 
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shrinking,  so,  mingling  with  the  few  passengers, 
I  embarked  and  soon  the  pier  of  the  ancient 
town  receded  and  I  was  carried  over  a  perilous 
track  to  my  new  life  of  adventure. 

I  left  in  high  spirits,  but  the  boat  was  scarcely 
an  hour  under  way  when  the  rolling  motion 
produced  the  usual  result,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  sea-sick  companion  I  went  to  the  cabin  to  lie 
down,  feeling  that  the  squandering  on  this  first 
day  of  even  a  small  share  of  my  stored  vitality 
would  render  me  unable  to  cope  with  unlooked- 
for  demands  upon  it  later.  The  prospect  of 
unbounded  opportunities  for  fulfilling  my  voca- 
tion as  a  nurse,  even  though  it  involved  responsi- 
bility in  this  inaccessible  district,  made  me  happy. 

The  thought  of  doing  good  to  others  does  not 
grow  by  the  wayside, 

"But  has  its  being  in  realms  above." 

Buoyed  up  with  this  hope,  rather  than  from 
the  desire  of  pecuniary  advantages,  I  valued 
the  appointment  of  District  Nurse.  The  hope 
of  gain  served  only  to  supply  the  oil,  without 
which,  as  the  proverb  says,  a  lamp  cannot  burn. 
I  had  heard  much  of  the  lofty  character,  the 
high  moral  tone,  and  natural  manners  of  the 
Aran  Islanders,  and  I  thought  that  work  for 
them  would  be  an  honoured  privilege.  Their 
patient  struggles  with  the  hardships  of  so  isolated 
a  life  would,  I  hoped,  bring  to  the  surface  any 
dormant  good  in  my  nature.  They  would  be 
my  silent  instructors,  my  teachers  ;  and  they 
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in  their  turn  would  appreciate  my  efforts  to  help 
them,  in  however  poor  a  manner. 

Suffering  slightly  from  the  illness,  I  made  a 
quick  recovery  and  hastened  on  deck.  The 
morning  mist  had  dispersed,  and  the  air  was 
freshened  by  the  ahnt>s4  perceptible,  odour  _oi 
the  sea.  The  scenery  along  the  coast  on  either 
side  was  certainly  delightful.  Clearly  displayed 
were  the  works  of  Nature  in  her  grandest  mood 
— majestic  cliffs  and  high-peaked  mountains. 
The  hills  of  Connemara  showed  like  purple 
pyramids  in  the  distance,  and  the  craggy  head 
of  Burren  on  the  Clare  side,  with  its  columned 
clefts,  appeared  as  a  wilderness  of  rock.  Several 
herds  of  goats  could  be  seen  nibbling  at  the 
thinly  scattered  scraps  of  pasturage. 

It  is  here  that  a  remarkable  hero,  '  Diarmuid,' 
of  Erin  heroic  cycle,  is  supposed  to  have  spent 
some  of  his  hunting  days,  in  a  period  long  before 
the  Christian  era. 

The  far-famed  cliffs  of  Moher  loomed  near, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  binocular  I  saw  them  as 
Macaulay  did  a  century  before — wondrous  works 
of  Nature,  still  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

We  had  been  two  hours  on  the  voyage,  and 
I  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  Aran  group  of 
islands  rising  up  before  us  like  real  denizens  of 
the  ocean.  How  rugged,  grey,  and  desolate  they 
seemed,  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  a  boundless 
sea,  on  whose  breast  I  was  to-day  so  lightly 
borne,  and  on  whose  bosom  I  would  afterwards, 
as  I  thought  with  Ruskin,  be  so  often  tossed. 
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I  shall  long  cherish  a  recollection  of  that  first 
morning,  when  from  the  bridge  of  the  steamer 
I  could  discern  nothing  more  inviting  than  huge 
ridges  of  rock.  Big,  uneven  boulders  !  Whole 
fields  absolutely  devoid  of  any  shelter  for  herb  or 
flower !  At  the  same  moment  I  beheld  with 
reverence  and  admiration  the  'Island  Ruins,' 
links  connecting  us  with  a  Celtic  past,  and  an 
old  castle  standing  almost  at  the  water's  edge, 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  '  O'Briens 
of  Ara.'  They  have  come  and  gone,  and  this 
crumbling  pile  is  the  only  monumental  proof  left 
to  commemorate  their  sway. 

As  we  approached  the  island  of  Inishere  or 
South  Island,  I  noticed  tiny  boats  moving 
towards  us  with  great  rapidity,  the  boatmen 
plying  their  oars  with  wonderful  dexterity. 

As  each  crew  drew  nearer  they  arranged  them- 
selves beside  the  steamer,  which  seemed  a  levia- 
than in  comparison.  Confusion  reigned  for  a 
moment,  but  with  skill  born  of  practice,  each 
was  quickly  served  and,  in  turn,  extricated  again 
with  difficulty. 

I  confess  that  to  an  interested  onlooker  for 
the  first  time,  this  method  of  doing  business 
was  rather  startling.  Their  Gaelic  was  simply 
beautiful,  so  soft  and  accurate,  flowing  from 
their  lips  in  unaffected  strains,  "the  tongue  of 
saints  and  sages." 

Musing  on  the  time  and  labour  that  must  needs 
be  expended  in  acquiring  a  grasp  of  their  language, 
I  was  startled  by  a  voice  which  resounded  from 
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stem  to  stern  demanding  "  His  Majesty's  mails." 
The  Captain  placed  the  precious  bag  in  the 
curragh,  remarking  jocosely  to  me,  "This  is  the 
Postmaster-General  of  the  island."  Another 
man  was  attaching  labels  to  fish-boxes  placed 
ready  for  transport  ;  he  was  accompanied  by 
Others  whose  garb  was  quite  unlike  anything  I 
had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  strange  to  see  feet 
sandalled  in  pieces  of  raw  cow-hide.  They  were 
coatless,  and  clad  in  home-spun  woollen  material 
of  many  hues,  with  variegated  belts  some  two 
yards  long  encircling  them  all  round  in  the  vivid 
colours  of  a  rainbow.  They  were  exceedingly 
well-proportioned  and  muscular,  and  to  quote 
Cowper, 

"The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Their  vigorous  pulse." 

I  gazed  as  they  chatted  awray,  but  unfortu- 
nately could  not  grasp  much  of  what  they  were 
saying.  The  Captain,  seeing  my  embarrassment, 
came  to  the  rescue,  acting  as  interpreter,  explain- 
ing why  I  had  come.  This  announcement 
sharpened  the  interest  of  one  amongst  them, 
who  instantly  became  assertive,  offering  to  take 
me  ashore  in  all  the  '  Bearla'  (English  language) 
he  could  command.  He  assisted  me  to  alight, 
and  called  my  attention  to  the  little  barque 
beneath,  in  which  he  had  secured  my  passage. 
I  descended  without  fear,  though  an  involuntary 
chill  got  hold  of  me  when  I  had  to  step  in, 
sharing  a  berth  with  one  of  those  already 
named — a  rather  boorish  lad. 
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Battling  with  the  oars,  they  sped  o'er  the 
waves  with  special  speed,  and  to  me,  as  to 
Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner," 

"  Sweetly,  sweetly,  blew  the  breeze, 
On  me  alone  it  blew." 

We  did  not  glide  on,  however,  as  quickly  as 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  for  we  were  deeply  freighted. 
There  were  tar,  nets,  straw,  groceries,  goods  of 
all  kinds,  and  fishing  gear  and  curragh  tackle 
around  me  ;  with  a  ballast  representing  Guinness 
&  Co.  ;  for  I  regret  to  say  that,  unlike  the  in- 
habitants of  Tristan  d'Acunha  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  some  of  these  people  do  not  use  water 
as  their  only  beverage. 

It  was  a  new  experience,  though  not  wholly  a 
pleasant  one,  to  find  myself  so  soon  hoisted  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves.  Though  not  fierce 
to-day,,  they  lifted  me  sometimes  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  I  received  occasional  dashes  of 
spray.  This  soaking  with  sea  water,  combined 
with  the  jolting  from  side  to  side,  wearied  me, 
and  I  longed  to  rest.  . 

My  arrival  on  the  beach  created  some  little 
excitement.  It  was  new  to  see  a  nurse  ;  half 
the  Island  people  had  that  day  assembled  there, 
waiting  for  those  who  had  gone  on  board  to 
fetch  provisions  ashore.  A  few  girls  were  sitting 
on  baskets,  and  others  on  the  rocks,  with  their 
knitting.  They  watched  me  with  keen  curiosity, 
whispering  amongst  themselves.  My  chatelaine 
especially  attracted  them,  and  they  appeared  to 
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concentrate  a  large  share  of  attention  on  my 
hair,  which  I  wore  coiled.  They  asked  if  it 
were  false.  Shortly  after  landing  it  burst  upon 
me  that,  after  all,  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
island. 

From  the  strand  that  day  the  Island  appeared 
as  though  it  were  one  small  mountain  of  rock, 
with  no  visible  pathway  or  road.  What  human 
retreat  could  be  more  desolate  ?  It  seemed 
to  be  cut  off  from  civilization,  so  apparently 
remote  was  it  from  the  outside  world,  society, 
and  companionship.  I  glanced  about  and  I 
thought,  Was  this  the  Arcadia  my  imagination 
had  pictured — the  solitude  I  sometimes  yearned 
for  ?  For  here  was  solitude  indeed  ! 

Some  of  the  Islanders  volunteered  directions 
as  to  where  I  should  find  accommodation  ;  but 
I  was  on  the  alert.  I  could  see  they  were 
resourceful,  though  they  were  honest  to  a  super- 
lative degree. 

When  I  was  ready,  Mr.  Costello,  the  hotel 
manager,  came  forward  to  greet  me,  and,  shaking 
my  hand  cordially,  welcomed  me  to  Aran.  I 
thanked  him,  and  we  proceeded  along  a  sandy 
pathway,  guided  by  a  little  contingent  of  boys 
carrying  my  possessions,  and  a  battalion  of 
smaller  children  behind,  gazing  rapturously  at  a 
belt  buckle  that  shone  brightly  in  the  sunlight. 
Our  short  journey  ended,  each  little  attendant 
advanced,  pressing  his  own  special  claim  for 
reward. 

After   partaking  of  some  refreshing  tea  that 
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served  to  lull  my  wearied  nerves,  I  went  to  rest 
totally  unfitted  for  even  an  inch  of  duty  that 
day. 

I  awoke  next  morning  in  a  more  tranquillized 
mood,  with  the  morbid  thoughts  of  yesterday 
entirely  changed.  The  previous  evening  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  choked  all  the  sensations  of 
disappointment  felt  in  being  cast,  in  utter  lone- 
liness, apart  from  any  congenial  companionship. 
This  morning  was  fine,  and,  basking  in  the  beams 
of  the  rising  sun,  I  went  out  to  look  across  what 
seemed  a  piece  of  desert,  a  miniature  Sahara  of 
sand.  This  scene  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
one  with  much  love  for  one's  surroundings,  but 
I  decided  to  explore  further ;  there  must  be 
beauty  somewhere,  I  thought,  and  even  solitude, 
as  the  poet  said,  has  charms  ;  but  the  charm  here 
was  peace.  There  was  no  noise,  no  bustle,  no 
excitement,  and  it  was  so  soothing  to  me  after 
seeing  life  amid  the  crowded  throngs  of  a  city. 
I  was  sorry  for  my  previous  pangs  of  regret,  but 
they  were  viewed  from  a  little  social  standpoint. 
Here,  after  all,  what  was  society  to  me  ?  I  had 
only  to  consider,  from  a  professional  aspect,  the 
taking  up  of  duty  in  such  an  isolated  spot  far 
out  of  reach  of  all  timely  aid,  should  it  be 
deemed  expedient  to  call  for  it  at  any  time. 
I  was  obliged  to  live  on  an  island  nine  sea  miles 
from  the  doctor,  a  situation  not  without  risk, 
as  there  was  no  special  concession  for  me  ;  laws 
that  applied  to  nurses  on  the  mainland  were 
equally  applicable  here  ! 
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Needless  to  say,  the  whole  prospect  spelt 
suffering  and  hardship  ;  but  as  every  individual 
life  with  its  limitations  is  part  of  a  plan  of  God, 
I  felt  under  these  circumstances  great  relief  in 
the  hope  of  labouring  in  the  vineyard  of  One 
who  has  condescended  to  call  Himself  the 
stranger's  friend.  Here  my  lot  was  cast.  "  He 
designed  it."  I  must  not  fail  in  the  path  of 
duty,  but  follow  in  the  track  of  the  saints  of 
old,  whose  heroism  is  o'er;  my  post  is  here,  but 
alas  !  the  heroism  is  in  a  degree  not  correspond- 
ingly great. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
SOME    FIRST    CASES. 

HTHE  bleak  sea-girt  situation  of  the  Aran  Isles, 
the  scattered  homes  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  rough  conditions  under  which  they  live, 
render  it  necessary  for  the  District  Nurse  to 
cross  from  one  island  to  the  other  to  visit  the 
sick  and  to  attend  maternity  cases  from  time 
to  time. 

The  sound  which  has  to  be  crossed  is  three 
miles  wide,  and  the  sea  is  sometimes  mountain- 
ous, a  condition  said  to  be  caused  by  a  current 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  running  across  it. 

The  Middle  Island,  Inishmain,  is  the  wildest 
and  most  inaccessible  of  the  three,  and  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  natives  are  almost  unknown 
outside  its  rocky  coast,  for  it  has  no  attraction 
to  offer  to  the  tourist,  while  to  the  discomforts 
in  reaching  it  is  added  risk,  dreadful  and 
dangerous. 

Treacherous  rocks,  sharp  and  rugged,  stretch 
far  out  into  the  ocean,  and,  on  the  shore  inside, 
the  surf  dashes  against  the  cliffs  with  a  raging 
violence. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  November,  1903, 
that  the  following  incident  in  connection  with 
my  work  here  took  place.  I  was  returning  from 
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one  of  the  usual  visits  to  the  far  end  of  the  South 
Island,  called  the  Furmina  village,  access  to 
which  is  through  a  succession  of  sandhills  blown 
and  drifted  together  for  many  hundreds  of  years, 
and  known  in  Inishere  as  the  plain.  The  short 
winter  day  had  already  closed  when  I  entered  my 
small  and  cheerless  room,  to  be  informed  that  a 
person  was  waiting  outside  who  wanted  me  to 
accompany  him  to  Inishmain.  I  was  changing 
my  clothes,  when  the  landlady  rushed  in  to  tell 
me  of  the  great  danger  that  would  be  incurred ; 
but  I  simply  hastened  my  preparations. 

My  visitor,  then  unknown  to  me,  spoke  in 
the  Gaelic  tongue ;  he  mentioned  that  the  sea 
was  high,  but  assured  me  there  was  nothing  to 
fear,  as  his  boatmen  were  unique  in  the  mastery 
of  the  curragh — a  frail  canvas  craft,  propelled  by 
paddles.  When  I  arrived  at  the  beach  to  em- 
bark there  was  pouring  rain,  and  the  thundering 
noise  of  the  rollers  across  the  sound  could  be 
heard  distinctly,  this  meaning,  as  I  afterwards 
discovered,  that  a  landing  at  Inishmain  that 
night  would  be  a  difficult  task.  However,  being 
then  physically  strong,  and  possessing  a  good 
nervous  system,  I  resolved  to  be  brave. 

After  securing  my  bag  and  other  belongings, 
and  covering  myself  as  best  I  could,  I  sat  down 
at  one  end  of  the  curragh. 

The  boatmen,  enveloped  in  their  oiled  fishing 
garb,  sat,  paddles  in  hand,  and  worked  vigorously 
with  strong  steady  strokes.  We  were  soon 
almost  a  mile  from  Inishere.  The  breakers  were 
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beating  fiercely  against  the  curragh,  dashing  on 
my  face  with  a  blinding  force  which  compelled 
me  to  keep  my  eyes  shut.  Up  and  down  we 
went,  showers  of  white  surf  flying  about  in  all 
directions.  I  was  drenched  in  ten  mintues. 

The  waves  also  struck  the  sides  of  the  boat, 
which  was  constantly  filling  with  water,  while 
the  men  kept  baling  it  out.  Soon  I  saw 
Inishmain  for  the  first  time — a  mass  of  rocky 
cliffs,  wild  and  lonely,  and  a  feeling  of  suffering 
and  despair  came  over  me  when  I  beheld  the 
terrible  strength  of  the  waves,  white-capped,  and 
threatening  to  wreck  us  on  the  shore  should 
we  attempt  to  land. 

Just  then,  a  glimmering  light  in  the  distance 
showed  one  of  the  Island  women  holding  a 
candle — our  only  beacon  on  that  dark  night 
and  in  such  a  perilous  moment.  It  was  then 
after  TO  o'clock  at  night. 

We  waited  a  long  time  in  vain  to  effect  a 
landing  ;  but  at  length,  during  the  ebbing  of  a 
wave,  two  of  the  men  endeavoured  to  hold  the 
curragh,  while  the  other  directed  me  to  get  on 
to  his  back.  To  this  I  most  willingly  consented, 
for,  tired  and  wearied,  I  longed  to  reach  my 
destination.  Suddenly,  as  we  were  about  to 
step  out,  a  huge  wave  struck  us.  The  boatman 
missed  his  footing,  slipped  and  stumbled,  and 
we  were  both  plunged  to  the  neck  in  the  merciless 
torrent. 

My  condition  was  now  hopeless ;  indeed,  one 
idea  alone  possessed  me,  and  that  was  a  longing 
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desire  to  return  to  civilization  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice.  After  a  little  time  the  men 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  I  was  dragged  on  to  the 
rocks,  wet  and  shivering. 

I  had  then  to  trudge  over  a  path  of  limestone 
rocks,  with  heights  and  hollows  of  so  intricate 
a  nature  as  to  be  in  places  almost  impassable. 
The  stones  were  mud-covered,  and  in  this 
condition  had  been  trodden  by  the  natives  for 
centuries.  As  we  went  along,  the  women  chatted 
in  their  native  tongue,  a  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive language,  which  at  that  time  I  did  not 
understand. 

How  forlorn  and  almost  forsaken  did  I  feel  at 
that  moment ;  but  fortitude  and  strength  were 
regained  in  measure  by  the  thought  that  the 
safety  of  a  valuable  life  depended  probably  on 
my  timely  aid  that  night. 

When  the  patient's  house  was  reached  it  was 
necessary  to  divest  myself  of  my  uniform,  and 
wear  the  rough  dress  of  the  native  women  for 
a  few  days.  I  often  think  that  the  gratitude  of 
the  poor  patient  afforded  a  measure  of  com- 
pensation for  such  an  outlay  of  nervous  energy 
as  was  expended  while  attending  this  first 
maternity  case  in  the  Aran  Isles  on  that  gloomy 
November  night. 

It  was  exactly  seven  o'clock  on  another  hazy 
night.  I  had  just  settled  down  to  write  some 
letters  for  the  following  day — it  was  hoped  the 
mail  would  be  borne  across  the  Bay  by  the 
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'  Duras,'  the  boat  which  runs  between  Galway 
and  the  Islands.  For  the  moment  there  was 
peace,  but  that  was  of  short  duration,  as  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door  speedily  ended  my  reflections, 
and  there  suddenly  appeared  one  of  the  silent- 
footed  natives  of  Inishmain  who,  in  quick  and 
troubled  tones,  brought  an  urgent  summons  to 
his  island  to  dress  a  burn.  I  nodded  assent  and 
instantly  prepared  to  go,  leaving  my  possessions 
and  correspondence  behind  me,  for  this  call 
hastily  overthrew  all  pre-arranged  schemes. 

We  hurried  to  the  beach,  where  his  curragh 
lay  moored  ;  the  night  was  dark  and  threatened 
to  be  still  darker  ;  no  stars,  no  moonlight,  but 
a  dim  gloom  o'er  the  sea — a  dreaded  sight. 
However,  I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  work 
before  me  to  take  further  notice  of  the  forces 
overhead.  My  mind  was  centred  on  what 
condition  the  patient  might  be  in,  for  I  had  no 
hope  of  medical  assistance — this  latter  was  out 
of  the  question  at  such  short  notice. 

As  I  hastened  on  board  with  a  box  of 
dressings,  heavy  clouds  could  be  seen  fast 
gathering,  and  shadows,  up  to  now  unnoticed, 
were  hanging  near. 

I  had  implicit  confidence  in  my  gondoliers, 
who  were  old  sailors,  having  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  that  sound  many  times,  and  surely  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  hidden  rock  to  be  about 
unknown  to  them.  Before  the  curragh  had  been 
ten  minutes  under  way,  the  mist,  that  had  all 
along  hovered  over  us,  now  settled  down  thick 
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and  fast,  rendering  both  islands  invisible.  This 
necessitated  moving  slowly,  with  eyes  strained 
towards  our  destination,  though  to  reach  it 
appeared  at  the  moment  to  be  absolutely  hope- 
less. One  of  the  crew  proposed  turning  back, 
but  that  course  was  just  as  dangerous  as  rowing 
onwards. 

My  own  position  was  an  unpleasant  one — 
stowed  away  at  the  bottom  almost  of  a  frail 
curragh,  where  necessity  obliged  me  to  remain, 
and  to  exhibit  a  good  courage ;  for  alarms  would 
be  useless  and  serve  only  to  increase  the  desola- 
tion that  night  had  in  store. 

We  kept  pulling  back  and  forth  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  length  rowed  into  what  the  men 
understood  to  be  the  middle  of  the  sound,  steering 
for  the  slip  or  landing-place  at  Inishmain,  when 
suddenly  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  something 
like  a  spark  flickering  some  distance  away. 
As  we  faced  it,  it  seemed  to  vanish,  so  that  the 
rowers  concluded  I  had  been  mistaken,  and  tried 
to  explain  that  I  had  seen  only  the  phosphor- 
escent gleaming  on  the  surface  of  the  waves. 
Unheeding  this,  from  my  cold  observatory  at  the 
stern  I  watched  for  the  light  to  re-appear,  which 
it  did,  seeming  to  revolve.  I  thought  it  was 
Tnishere  lighthouse,  but  this  they  declared 
impossible,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  how 
well  qualified  they  themselves  were  to  navigate 
between  the  Islands,  even  if  no  land  could  be 
discerned. 

They  also  related   the  varied   and  hazardous 
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perils  they  had  up  to  that  time  undergone,  with 
little  concern  as  to  the  effect  this  unnecessary 
information  might  have  on  their  unfortunate 
passenger. 

The  haze  and  darkness  combined  were  now 
too  heavy  to  admit  of  distinguishing  anything 
at  all — the  sky  and  sea  seemed  one.  The  boat- 
men were  sure  that  our  advance  was  towards 
the  Inishmain  side  of  the  sound,  and  thought 
that  the  light  glimmering  on  shore  was  that 
from  a  lantern  which  one  of  the  natives  had 
taken  to  meet  us,  as  is  their  custom  when  the 
nurse  is  sent  for  on  moonless  nights. 

My  own  attention  was  always  directed  to  the 
shore,  hoping  for  some  other  signal,  and  as  they 
rowed  on  with  rather  increased  speed,  suddenly 
one  of  them  shouted  with  all  his  might,  scream- 
ing aloud, 

'  Seacan  ' !  (Take  care!).  We  were  on  the  rocks  ; 
and  a  little  point  had  perforated  the  boat,  and 
water  came  rushing  in.  I  understood  the  situa- 
tion and  shuddered. 

We  were  on  the  edge  of  a  small  chasm,  big 
enough,  however,  to  engulf  our  frail  little  craft. 
There  was  no  time — I  was  struggling  in  the 
water,  and  trembling  with  the  chill  of  long 
exposure. 

One  of  the  men  stepped  out,  grasping  an  oar, 
trying  to  feel  his  way,  when  an  incoming  ground 
wave  dashed  it  from  his  hands,  precipitating  the 
poor  fellow  almost  to  the  neck  in  its  depths. 
The  others  assisted  me  to  a  slippery  footing, 
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where  I  had  to  stand  propped  against  a  large 
boulder  to  recover  from  the  shock. 

Imagine  my  consternation  when  it  was  dis- 
covered we  were  back  again  in  Inishere.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stand  beside  that  lonely 
rock,  bewailing  the  cruel  fog  which  prevented 
rendering  any  assistance  to  the  little  patient 
that  night.  How  true  was  my  conjecture  !  It 
was  Inishere  lighthouse  ! 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  venture  the 
homeward  journey,  so  benumbed  were  both  back 
and  limbs.  There  was  a  long  mile  of  torturing 
stones,  barred  every  now  and  then  by  high  walls, 
which  had  to  be  crossed,  ere  the  frightened  gaze 
of  my  landlady  greeted  me  at  the  cottage  door. 

Next  day  was  more  favourable.  I  saw  the 
child,  who  had  a  large  area  of  skin  destruction 
extending  over  her  chest.  The  mother  had 
already  snipped  the  vesicles  without  any  thought 
of  protecting  the  underlying  skin  ;  this  caused 
a  slow  healing  in  parts.  However,  after  suitable 
treatment  and  counteracting  shock,  the  patient 
made  an  otherwise  uneventful  recovery. 

Shortly  after  this,  when  living  in  the  Middle 
Island,  Inishmain,  one  afternoon  an  urgent 
message  arrived  by  telephone  to  meet  a  boat 
that  was  leaving  Inishere  to  fetch  me  across. 
It  was  a  day  preceding  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick. 
With  rain  falling  as  a  cataract,  the  rocks  were 
deluged,  and  the  sea  round  the  Island  looked 
suggestive  of  a  tempest. 
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Some  time  before  this  I  had  assisted  in  nursing 
a  fever  case,  and  as  my  period  of  disinfection 
was  not  yet  over,  the  call  was  unexpected  ;  but 
fearing  the  patient  might  suffer  if  help  were 
refused,  I  wired  to  the  doctor  for  leave,  and  he 
replied  consenting.  As  presumably  I  harboured 
no  bacteria,  and  my  dress,  etc.,  were  probably 
free  from  the  '  danger  microbe,'  I  resolved  to 
venture.  Starting  to  the  slip  unapprehensive 
of  danger,  equipped  with  medical  directions  and 
a  necessary  outfit,  at  a  pace  swifter  than  usual, 
I  found  to  my  dismay  that  the  sea  had  risen 
very  high.  Three  of  the  Inishere  people  were 
awaiting  me  beside  a  rock,  two  of  them  wishing 
irritably  they  had  remained  at  home.  Though 
they  were  strong  men  and  from  childhood  inured 
to  hardships,  it  was  puzzling  what  to  do  under 
these  conditions.  One  of  the  Inishmain  men 
remonstrated  with  them,  advising  them  to 
remain  behind,  but  their  entreaties  were  of  no 
avail,  for  there  was  amongst  them  one  fellow 
who  was  not  easily  daunted ;  even  the  ocean  in 
its  wildest  mood  seemed  to  have  no  terror  for 
him. 

He  first  stepped  in,  as  if  daring  to  oppose  the 
anger  of  the  storm  ;  the  others  followed,  confident 
of  his  skill  and  guidance.  They  quickly  huddled 
me  into  one  end  of  the  curragh,  where  I  cautiously 
remained  as  if  glued  to  its  bottom  ;  then  with 
much  difficulty,  and  amid  heavy  dashes  of  foam, 
with  a  vigorous  push  we  rowed  away. 

A  little  crowd  watched  our  departure  with  a 
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certain  amount  of  pity;  some  expressed  doubt 
whether  we  should  ever  reach  the  opposite  shore, 
so  fierce  and  threatening  had  the  sky  become. 
A  woman  who  stood  by  shed  tears  of  sympathy 
for  me. 

After  getting  off,  the  tossing  grew  every 
moment  heavier.  The  waves,  breaking  against 
the  oars,  swept  across  my  face  with  such  blinding 
effect  that  all  my  sense  of  observation  was 
blurred,  and  a  view  in  any  direction  became 
impossible.  The  westerly  wind  driving  amongst 
the  clouds  revealed  a  glaring  coppery  tinge  which 
our  helmsman  said  was  a  stormy  omen.  Yet, 
should  the  gale  overtake  us,  we  had  no  protec- 
tion but  a  bare  curragh  with  her  frail  staves 
creaking  and  shrieking  as  she  battled  along. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  inexperienced  to  realize 
fully  the  awfulness  of  finding  oneself  at  the  mercy 
of  a  roughening  sea  in  such  an  egg-shell  means 
of  transport  as  this  sort  of  boat,  even  for  a 
voyage  of  a  few  miles  only. 

When  we  came  to  the  middle  of  the  sound, 
fcthe  supposed  current,'  the  first  puffs  of  the 
oncoming  gale  became  evident,  for  the  boat 
began  to  encounter  desperately  the  green  moun- 
tains of  waves  ;  but  we  were  then  within  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes'  sail  of  j;he  shore,  and  the 
rowers  made  frantic  efforts  to  pull,  stimulated 
by  the  sight  of  relatives  assembled  on  the  beach 
towards  which  we  were  struggling.  The  side 
surge  was  tiring  to  pull  against,  making  the 
strokes  unsteady,  yet  the  men  never  faltered  in 
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spite  of  wet  clothes  and  exhaustion,  while  I 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  with  terror,  and, 
like  a  listless  child,  could  do  nothing  but 
remain  passive,  so  as  not  to  cause  trouble  or 
complications. 

Those  on  shore  kept  shouting  directions  and 
encouragement ;  but  as  we  looked  shorewards  we 
recognized  that  the  end  of  our  misery  was  not 
yet,  for  a  huge  line  of  white  surf  barred  our 
entrance. 

After  struggling  to  a  point  opposite  the 
strand,  my  mental  anguish  was  over,  for  to  my 
inexpressible  relief,  but  with  the  utmost  peril  to 
themselves,  two  men  braver  than  the  rest  ventured 
to  our  rescue,  waist-deep  in  the  water,  and 
striving  violently  against  the  almost  irresistible 
force  of  the  ground-swell  to  catch  the  curragh, 
which  they  ultimately  succeeded  in  holding, 
telling  me  as  usual  to  spring  up  quickly.  I 
crawled  by  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  while 
endeavouring  to  step  from  one  seat  to  the  next, 
I  slipped  backwards,  dashing  my  already  dazed 
head  against  the  sharp-edged  bow,  but,  as  we 
were  now  on  terra  firma,  I  took  little  notice  of 
this  beyond  the  discomfort  the  slip  occasioned 
by  re-saturating  my  clothes,  from  which  the 
water  could  be  seen  draining  off  as  I  walked  up 
a  sandy  hillock  to  the  patient's  house,  where 
there  was  much  excitement,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  fishermen  becoming  clamorous 
with  joy. 

The  work  being  over,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
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say  that  my  prayers  went  heavenwards  that 
evening  to  the  All  Merciful  for  our  deliverance. 
We  had  certainly  escaped  a  terrible  fate,  for 
five  minutes  later  the  wind  blew  a  furious  gale, 
from  which,  had  it  overtaken  us,  there  would 
have  been  no  deliverance. 

This  shock  brought  on  a  nervous  headache, 
for  the  time  almost  producing  defective  vision ; 
but  thanks  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  best 
of  all  sedatives — sleep — I  began  duty  the  next 
morning  as  buoyant  as  ever.  The  sea,  too,  was 
completely  calm,  and  I  thought  Ruskin  justly 
described  it,  "  almost  human  in  its  passions." 

About  four  weeks  after  the  above  incident,  on 
a  dark  squally  evening,  a  curragh  was  seen 
fighting  her  way  with  very  slow^  progress  for 
Inishmain.  I  had  been  called  with  all  possible 
speed  to  see  a  patient  who  abused  my  advice 
before,  remaining  obdurate,  refusing  to  go  to 
hospital  or  see  a  doctor,  until  now  uraemic 
poisoning  had  set  in.  It  was  too  late. 

There  was  a  stiff  breeze  always  preceding  the 
showers,  and  it  was  remarked  by  the  Inishere 
people,  who  seemed  to  have  a  keener  realization 
of  the  danger  involved  than  the  others,  that, 
despite  the  stillness  in  the  intervals,  the  sea  was 
disturbed,  and  they  expressed  strong  disapproval 
at  our  crossing  while  showers  were  hovering  near. 

They  were  astonished  that  I  evinced  no  fear, 
and  concluded  that  such  indifference  sprang 
from  little  knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  they  openly 
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rebuked  me,  calling  my  courage  folly.  However,, 
their  counsel  did  not  prevail.  We  were  quickly 
launched  ;  but  certainly,  to  see  our  three-oared 
Lilliputian  craft  at  that  moment  leave  the 
strand,  propelled  with  the  slender  equipment  of 
a  few  sticks  and  a  sail  large  enough  to  capsize 
her,  would  strike  the  onlooker  unaccustomed  to 
such  sights  as  an  act  of  daring  boldness. 

Yet  it  is  the  only  means  these  islanders 
possess  of  obtaining  help  in  any  emergency, 
however  urgent  ;  hesitation  to  respond  did  not 
occur  to  me ;  I  came  prepared  to  be  of  use, 
to  make  every  sacrifice  for  a  work  I  professed  to 
hold  so  dear.  Starting,  we  had  hoped  to  reach 
the  other  island  before  the  shower,  and  a  few 
minutes  took  us  off  from  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs, 
when,  hoisting  the  sail,  we  sped  into  the  sound. 

Casting  a  look  before  me,  I  saw  that  never- 
failing  obstacle,  a  wall  of  surf  on  the  slip,  wave 
upon  wave  tumbling  in  upon  it,  recalling  a 
previous  adventure,  but  not  a  word  of  fear 
escaped  my  lips. 

I  calmed  down  every  emotion,  as  nervousness 
would  encumber  the  men  at  this  critical  time, 
so  that  every  vestige  of  my  feeling  was  mercifully 
hidden.  With  extreme  anxiety  they  looked  out 
for  the  coming  squall,  tortured  perhaps  by  fear, 
but  seemingly  devoid  of  any.  If  they  were 
afraid,  they  carefully  concealed  the  fact.  Their 
exertions  were  inspiring,  if  not  heroic — one  of 
them  a  mere  boy — hastening  in  the  face  of  such 
danger  to  carry,  as  they  thought,  aid  to  a  dying 
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friend.  This — one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits 
in  human  nature — I  have  always  remarked  is  a 
special  characteristic  of  the  Inishmain  people. 

Half  our  journey  still  remained  to  be  made  ; 
but  the  clouds  had  gathered — there  was  blackness 
in  the  west.  It  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  wind  was  beginning  to  blow,  and  there  was 
tumult  around  us  as  we  rattled  along.  The  rain 
would  soon  come  in  torrents.  At  once  there 
was  a  hush,  a  silence,  as  of  a  warning  from  an 
intervening  power.  Our  sail  was  lowered,  and 
in  an  instant,  with  one  vengeful  sweep,  an  ice- 
cold  breaker  dashed  relentlessly  in  upon  me. 
With  savage  swiftness  the  shower  burst  down. 
Peeping  from  beneath  the  hood  that  somewhat 
obscured  my  vision,  it  was  terrible  to  witness  the 
rush  of  the  waves  threatening  to  overwhelm  us, 
and  almost  simultaneously  there  was  a  crash  ; 
one  of  the  thole-pins  had  yielded  to  the  straining 
power  of  the  rower.  He  reeled  a  little,  but  the 
vigilance  of  the  others  instantly  resisted,  and  he 
quickly  regained  his  balance. 

The  boat  groaned  at  every  pull,  the  oars 
becoming  almost  entangled  in  the  encircling  foam 
that  surrounded  us  for  some  minutes.  Should 
it  last  much  longer,  where  was  our  hope  of 
refuge  ?  A  rush  backwards  to  Inishere  to  an 
equal  danger  on  the  rocks,  or  onward  on  our 
track  with  the  sea  rolling  in  tremendous  heights 
before  us — which  was  the  most  desperate  ? 

One  of  the  men  hesitated,  uncertain  whether 
to  go  on  or  toss  about  for  a  while.  At  this 
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there  was  a  volley  of  protest  from  his  com- 
panions, and  he  vainly  besought  them  to  rest 
on  the  oars ;  but  they  still  kept  straining  away. 
Here  was  a  test  of  skill  and  endurance. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  many  dangers 
these  Aran  people  undergo — not  once  or  twice 
and  then  no  more,  but  every  day  of  their  lives. 
I  have  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  indomitable 
spirit  they  display  under  circumstances,  so 
Viking-like  that  one  is  forced  to  doubt  if  they 
are  the  real  posterity  of  the  landfaring  Firbolgs  ! 

When  the  shower  had  spent  its  force,  the 
rowers  dashed  violently  shorewards,  where  we 
were  soon  safely  piloted,  and  whence  gleamed  a 
sort  of  torchlight  followed  by  a  small  procession 
of  the  islanders  intensely  excited  ;  and  soon 
a  friendly  voice  hailed  us.  '  Isteack  lib  go 
Zapaid!'  (Come,  come,  quick).  With  scrupulous 
care  we  were  hauled  high  and  dry  on  the  slip, 
thus  ending  a  very  perilous  passage,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  a  fervent  hope  that  the  next  would 
prove  less  dangerous. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
A    PERILOUS    HOLIDAY. 

HPHIS   was  a  very  special  time,  eagerly  looked 
forward   to.     I    had    received  two    weeks' 
leave,  and  my  thoughts  naturally  turned  to  my 
own  land  across  the  Bay. 

It  was  an  event  for  which  a  great  deal  of 
preparation  had  been  made,  and  the  change 
pictured  in  the  imagination  was  a  little  respite, 
all  too  short,  from  the  constant  strain  upon  the 
aural  nerves  of  the  roar  of  an  ever-booming 
ocean  and  the  perpetual  lapping  of  its  tides  on 
the  beach,  with  the  contrast  of  a  welcome  amid 
more  congenial  scenes  in  the  green  vales  of  my 
own  Clare.  It  was  the  last  day  in  July,  a  date 
set  aside  by  the  Islanders  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  a  devotional  visit  to  a  shrine  on  the  main- 
land six  or  seven  miles  away,  and  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  offered,  it  being  a 
readier  means  of  crossing  than  by  the  long  route 
to  Galway. 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  this  made  the 
prospect  hopeful  of  landing  dry.  I  had  selected 
the  day,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  any  trace 
of  the  anxiety  wont  to  mark  my  many  pro- 
fessional voyages  between  the  Islands,  for  in 
the  latter,  be  the  weather  good  or  bad,  I  must 
venture. 
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One  of  our  crew  prophesied,  as  he  set  our  little 
boat  in  motion,  that  yonder  horizon  threatened 
showers  which  would  probably  overtake  us  ere 
we  landed.  No  heed,  however,  was  paid  to  his 
remarks,  for  we  thought  him  only  a  longshore 
mariner,  and  moreover  the  surface  of  the  bay 
appeared  to  be  calm  as  far  as  the  eye  could  scan, 
with  only  an  occasional  gentle  movement.  Still, 
these  little  signs  were  ominous  of  the  trouble  to 
come. 

One  does  not  attempt  even  a  short  sea  voyage 
without  some  special  motive.  I  had  particular 
reasons  for  going.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
save  considerable  expense,  which  was  an  im- 
portant item  ;  and  then  it  would  take  only  a 
fraction  of  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be 
spent  in  travelling. 

We  had  not  long  sailed,  however,  before  it 
was  evident  that  the  sea  was  becoming  rough, 
as  the  nasty  habit  of  plunging  and  taking  in  the 
dashing  side  waves  too  clearly  showed.  This,  to 
one  attired  in  summer  garb,  was  anything  but 
pleasant. 

I  was  as  conscious  as  all  my  companions  that 
we  were  running  a  risk,  but  the  boatmen  said 
that  to  turn  back  would  show  lack  of  courage, 
albeit  I  should  have  felt  strongly  inclined  to 
do  so  had  a  choice  been  given  me.  It  was  my 
first  time  of  crossing  by  this  route,  and  I  was 
accordingly  ignorant  of  its  many  dangers.  We 
were  only  about  four  miles  from  the  shore  when 
the  squall  that  preceded  the  shower  struck  us 
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and  made  the  boat  roll  and  toss.  We  were 
watched  with  anxiety  from  the  strand  as  we 
fought  our  way,  at  times  almost  hidden  by  the 
surf,  and  again  coming  to  view  on  the  crest  of  the 
breakers,  with  sheets  of  flying  foam  dashing  on 
the  faces  of  our  oarsmen. 

The  shower  being  over,  the  wind  slightly 
abated,  and  we  were  mutually  congratulating 
one  another,  when  suddenly,  without  the  least 
warning,  a  huge  wave  struck  the  boat  and  nearly 
capsized  her,  half  filling  her  with  water. 

In  the  excitement  caused  by  righting  the  boat, 
an  oar  was  broken,  making  our  task  doubly 
perilous.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  tension 
of  one's  feelings.  My  companions  afterwards 
told  me  I  showed  very  little  sign  of  anxiety, 
but  it  was  raging  within,  for  the  suspense  was 
terrible.  It  was  amazing  to  witness  the  patience 
of  a  man  who  had  to  remain  almost  prone  under 
the  seat,  so  as  to  balance  the  boat.  Another  of 
the  occupants  of  the  boat  was  sitting  beside  me, 
and  we  wrere  knee  deep  in  water  that  could  not 
be  baled  out.  I  said  to  him,  "  That  plunge 
nearly  sent  us  to  the  bottom."  He  nodded,  but 
could  not  reply  ;  he  was  completely  unnerved. 

The  weather  was  still  growing  worse  ;  but 
land  was  near,  and  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to 
forget  the  feeling  of  relief  that  came  as  we  neared 
the  shore,  and  saw  ourselves  almost  beneath  the 
mighty  cliffs  of  Moher,  with  the  friendly  head  of 
Burren  jutting  out  to  the  west. 

It    had   taken   exactly  two   hours  to   perform 
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a  journey  that  could,  in  more  favourable 
weather,  be  got  over  in  less  than  one.  Delay 
encountered  us  directly  we  set  foot  on  land,  for 
a  watch  was  being  kept  for  smugglers,  and 
thinking  we  were  freighted  with  contraband 
goods  (poteen),  the  Government  officials  searched 
the  boat,  of  course  with  no  result.  I  did  not 
reach  my  destination  that  day.  I  was  too  tired, 
and  had  to  settle  down  dispirited  in  a  place 
where  commotion  reigned  until  morning. 

"  'Tis  very  rough  "  were  the  first  words  of 
greeting  I  received,  to  cheer  me  the  afternoon 
after  my  arrival  on  the  shore  at  Fisher  Street  (a 
village  on  the  north  coast  of  Clare).  I  was  then 
on  my  return  journey  to  the  South  Island,  for 
being  a  servant  officially  employed  I  could  not, 
without  extension  of  leave,  defer  my  return  that 
day. 

As  I  approached  the  sea  a  tremor  chilled  me, 
for  I  saw  how  rough  and  storm-tossed  that  part 
of  the  bay  was  which  had  to  be  crossed.  It  was 
early  ;  but  the  haze  and  the  stir  in  the  sea  warned 
us  that  we  had  better  hasten  ;  and  as  the  various 
commodities,  live-stock  and  other  merchandise, 
were  aboard,  we  decided  to  venture. 

It  was  a  wild  start  through  heavy  masses  of 
surf.  Our  boatmen  pulled  away.  A  green  tinge 
o'erspread  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a  steady 
stiff  breeze,  rising  occasionally  to  stiff er  gusts, 
made  the  men  careful  and  observant. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  describe  adequately  the 
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utter  discomfort  experienced  that  evening,  al- 
though the  outward  journey  was  more  dangerous 
and  involved  infinitely  more  physical  strain  ;  for 
it  was  rough  all  through,  with  a  head  wind  that 
plunged  us  up  and  down,  spraying  my  face  and 
head  unmercifully,  dangling  after  the  manner  of 
the  Milesians  of  old  in  their  first  attempt  to  land 
despite  the  incantations  of  the  native  Druids  of 
Ireland  who  resisted  the  invaders.  It  was  far 
wilder  than  I  had  anticipated. 

Before  leaving  I  prepared  an  outfit  ;  but  even 
oilskin  did  not  afford  all  the  protection  needed. 
The  rude  fashion  in  which  our  cargo  was  stored, 
also  incommoded  me  immensely,  for  I  had  to 
take  a  place  in  the  bow,  and  this  caused  a  bob- 
bing movement,  rattling  and  shaking  me  as  the 
curragh  dashed  on  her  way.  It  was  impossible 
to  keep  one's  eyes  open,  and  I  saw  little  of 
the  progress  we  were  making.  It  was  indeed 
a  nerve-racking  ordeal. 

Until  one  has  made  a  voyage  in  this  kind  of 
boat  one  can  never  realize  fully  how  awkward 
they  are  ;  even  in  good  weather  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  dry. 

Before  long  the  cramped  position  became 
unbearable.  I  could  hardly  raise  a  hand  to  ward 
off  the  spray  on  my  face,  such  an  actual  stowaway 
had  I  become. 

The  water  was  finding  its  way  into  the  boat  ; 
there  was  evidently  a  leak  somewhere.  This 
was  discovered,  and  one  of  the  men  attempted  to 
stop  it,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  with  the 
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operation  when  my  fellow-passenger,  a  donkey 
they  had  purchased  in  Inistymon  and  fastened 
tightly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  made  a  move, 
violently  disturbing  half  a  dozen  young  pigs 
that  were  being  conveyed  from  the  same  market, 
and  up  to  this  stage  of  the  journey  had  been 
travelling  incog. — tied  loosely  in  bags  with  only 
a  small  hole  in  each  to  admit  the  air. 

Through  this  rent  one  of  them  eventually 
extricated  himself  and  escaped,  nearly  coming  to 
grief  by  an  attempt  to  rush  overboard,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  somewhat  excitable  owner, 
who  hissed  and  stamped  the  more  as  the  acting 
skipper  would  not  permit  him  to  relax  the  oars. 
He  kept  constantly  bawling  out  in  Gaelic  : 
"He'll  fall  over." 

"  Don't  mind  him,"  the  other  answered. 

After  this  followed  an  exciting  buzz  of  con- 
versation impossible  to  reproduce.  The  pig  in  the 
meantime  was  subjected  to  some  harsh  treat- 
ment ;  he  was  beaten  until  he  became  insensible. 

I  managed  after  a  little  time  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  speech  the  owner  was  pouring  forth ; 
but  it  was  rather  difficult  to  allay  the  anger  that 
his  fear  of  losing  so  precious  a  possession  gave 
rise  to,  until  I  permitted  the  terrified  bonham  to 
be  deposited  beside  me,  leg-cuffed  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  cord  attached  to  one  end  of  the  seat  ; 
even  now  he  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  at  all 
the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him  :  it  would 
need  nothing  short  of  Persian  discipline  to 
manage  the  incommoding  little  villain. 
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It  was  altogether  a  shaky  trip  ;  my  feet  were 
crushed,  and  I  trembled  lest  the  least  change  of 
position  should  arouse  anew  the  resentment  of 
my  partner,  who  had  now  dozed  off. 

As  minute  after  minute  passed,  the  time  in 
crossing  seemed  interminable.  But  all  misery 
has  an  end,  and  so  at  last,  when  I  was  quite 
tired  out,  my  troubles  finished  for  that  day,  to 
the  joy  of  our  friends  who  had  witnessed  our 
struggle  with  the  fierce  waves  the  morning  of 
my  departure. 

The  newcomers — pigs  and  donkey — were  also 
released  from  bondage,  and  after  a  short  dis- 
cussion among  the  Island  sages  as  to  their 
various  merits,  were  driven  under  escort  to  a 
warmer  shelter  on  an  Island  hearthstone  than 
the  cold  flags  their  native  land  afforded. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
FURTHER    CASES. 

another  stormy  evening,  after  returning, 
covered  with  sand-dust,  from  one  of  the 
cottages  where  a  little  girl  lay  seriously  ill  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  malnutrition  and  beyond 
all  hope  of  recovery,  I  had  just  turned  indoors 
for  the  night  hoping  to  rest  in  peace  ;  for  surely 
no  other  call  would  come,  at  least  until  the  gale 
had  abated. 

It  was  terrifying  to  listen  to  the  wind  whistling 
round  the  house.  It  seemed  as  though  the  very 
heavens  were  about  to  be  rent  asunder.  Such 
crashing  noise,  such  thundering  of  the  ocean 
round  the  Island — an  ocean  that  hedged  us  in 
on  all  sides.  We  were  to-night,  as  it  seemed,  in  a 
fearful  captivity.  A  small  tidal  wave  could 
easily  seal  our  fate.  Just  at  this  moment  there 
was  a  knock,  and  an  Islander  clad  in  oilskin 
stepped  in,  bearing  a  smoky  lantern.  The  rest 
I  had  hoped  for  was  at  an  end,  when  my  unex- 
pected intruder  said  his  wife  was  ill,  and  he 
thought  "  it  better  to  come  and  fetch  me."  Very 
little  preparation  was  needed,  for  my  bag  con- 
tained everything  the  occasion  required,  but  it 
was  frightful  to  think  of  meeting  the  wind,  com- 
bined with  driving  rain,  that  had  to  be  faced. 
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It  would  take  a  considerable  time  to  reach  the 
patient's  cottage,  but  I  started,  clinging  to  my 
guide.  We  were  pushed  backwards  and  for- 
wards every  other  moment  in  our  attempts  to 
make  progress.  Any  previous  storm  in  my 
experience  was  peaceful  in  comparison  with  this ; 
the  situation  was  truly  appalling.  I  had  to  look 
on  the  fury  of  the  sea,  the  roar  of  which  seemed 
to-night  to  threaten,  by  some  convulsive  up- 
heaval, to  overwhelm  us  in  our  isolation. 

Arriving  within  sight  of  the  house,  a  dim  light 
only  was  perceptible  from  a  fading  fire.  I  found 
the  patient  alone  ;  her  husband  gave  me  matches, 
while  he  went  further  in  search  of  his  mother, 
leaving  me  in  the  darkness. 

The  bare  bleak  house  and  its  surroundings 
were  very  depressing,  and  I  longed  for  a  com- 
panion to  hand  anything  I  wanted,  as  the  patient's 
condition  was  far  from  normal — there  were 
some  complications.  I  had  to  exercise  all  my 
skill  and  quickness  with  her  unaided,  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  procure  medical 
or  any  other  help  in  that  storm. 

The  fellow  having  forsaken  me  in  haste  to  find 
his  mother,  the  search  for  candles  was  hopeless, 
and  fish  oil  was  the  only  other  illuminant  ;  but 
the  task  of  trimming  the  apparatus  in  common 
use  was  a  mystery  to  me,  and  I  could  hardly  see 
the  patient,  in  addition  to  which  the  draught 
coming  in  through  so  many  holes  quickly  con- 
sumed the  few  matches.  For  the  law  of  diffusion 
was  certainly  in  full  operation  here.  There  was 
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ventilation  truly  in  more  than  abundance  !  It 
was  a  case  of  groping  one's  way  all  the  time 
along  the  damp  wall,  which  was  anything  but 
impervious  to  the  cold. 

When  the  patient  was  a  little  rested,  the 
sudden  call  was  explained  to  me  in  Gaelic.  She 
said  it  was  unexpected,  and  I  did  the  best  under 
the  circumstances,  though  I  had  to  manage  with 
next  to  nothing  ;  with  scarcely  enough  water  to 
drown  an  antiseptic  tabloid  in,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  articles  my  little  store 
contained,  a  scant  supply  of  linen  ;  there  was, 
besides,  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  room 
shared  by  two  children,  a  girl  of  four  and  another 
toddling  infant  who  peeped  at  me,  half  scared, 
from  beneath  the  bed-clothes. 

As  I  waited  patiently,  watching  for  changes 
incidental  to  such  cases,  I  could  hear  the  wind 
raging  outside,  groaning  and  whirling  on  the 
wooden  tarred  roof  above  me.  It  was  dreadful 
to  hear  the  drumming  sound  of  the  storm, 
straining  the  rafters  almost  to  breaking  point, 
slamming  the  door,  and  rattling  the  little  window 
in  its  loose-fitting  casement. 

After  making  the  poor  woman  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  I  had  to  depart  homewards.  The 
husband  had  at  length  returned,  and  after 
fastening  my  cap  and  cloak  we  started,  but  we 
had  scarcely  gone  a  few  paces  when  the  tempest 
carried  away  his  hat.  Trying  to  keep  it  on,  he 
let  go  his  grasp  on  my  hand,  and  directly,  a 
blinding  squall  lifted  me  from  the  ground  with- 
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out  a  note  of  warning,  carried  me  along  and  de- 
posited me  in  an  excavation  about  five  feet 
deep,  from  which  stones  had  been  quarried  for 
building  purposes  long  before — a  trap  we  were 
just  trying  to  avoid.  I  was  stunned,  and  half 
hidden  with  the  sand  blowing  overhead  ;  but 
fortunately  there  was  no  water,  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  awful  minutes,  I  clutched  a 
sand-bank  for  support  and  got  out,  my  guide 
reappeared,  much  affected  at  the  situation  I 
was  in. 

I  was  endowed  with  supernatural  strength  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  and  managed  to 
reach  my  lodgings ;  but  that  night  brought  no 
sleep,  for  the  rain  which  fell  in  torrents  soaked 
through  the  roof  into  my  room.  At  dawn,  I 
saw  that  some  of  the  homes  were  thatchless,  and 
reports  from  all  parts,  in  the  days  following, 
confirmed  my  risky  experience  of  the  force  of 
this  storm. 

I  had  now  been  two  years  in  the  Island  ;  my 
daily  work  was  chiefly  visiting  the  homes  and 
attending  maternity  cases.  Sometimes  a  climb 
over  the  limestone  hills,  that  one  met  at  every 
turn,  was  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  houses 
in  which  the  poor  live,  sometimes  the  hills  of 
drifted  sand  had  to  be  surmounted  when  the 
east  wind  blew  ;  and  a  morning  start  over  the 
plain  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task. 

On  ordinary  duty  I  begin  to  visit  my  patients 
about  eight  o'clock,  but  this  hour  varies  according 
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to  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  distance  to  be  got 
over,  and  any  other  circumstances  that  may  tend 
to  alter  the  rule,  as  fixed  laws  are  out  of  the 
question  in  Aran.  The  elemental  forces  step  in 
suddenly  and  sometimes  frustrate  our  most 
cherished  hopes — planning  in  advance  must  not 
be  thought  of  here. 

Rising  earlier  than  usual  one  March  morning. 
I  found  that  a  strong  gale  was  sweeping  over 
the  plain  with  an  almost  equatorial  violence. 
I  had  promised  this  visit  to  a  newly-made 
mother,  because  lactation  had  not  been 
established,  and  well-meaning  neighbours  have 
a  habit  of  giving  babies  many  fearful  abomina- 
tions. I  dreaded  interference,  and  had  some 
doubts  as  to  the  treatment  the  baby  would 
receive  if  entrusted  to  these  ignorant  women, 
so  go  I  must ;  but  what  an  expanse  of  sand 
intervened,  though  I  thanked  God  it  did  not 
necessitate  a  sea  journey  that  morning.  The 
way  was  tedious  enough,  and  what  course  to 
steer  was  perplexing.  Looking  in  the  direction 
of  the  plain,  where  the  drifting  sand  was  simply 
blinding,  I  saw  that  route  was  impossible  ;  so, 
glancing  cragways,  I  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  though  a  long  stretch  of  rock  separated 
me  from  the  nearest  village,  and  yet  another  hill 
required  climbing  before  my  walk  would  ter- 
minate, with  the  crag-swept  blast  fierce  against 
me.  A  short  distance  away  the  foaming  Atlantic 
was  swelling  and  tossing,  dashing  its  ruthless 
waters  in  reckless  fashion  on  the  very  rocks 
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beneath  my  feet — but  I  was  regardless  of  its 
seething  fury  to-day,  rage  as  it  would. 

My  first  venture  was  awful ;  the  sand  swept 
in  my  eyes ;  next  I  was  climbing  like  a  mountain 
goat  up  the  bare  pathways,  scrambling  for  sup- 
port, where  I  could  find  nothing  but  the  edge  of 
a  cliff.  The  climbing  was  very  exhausting  ;  but 
though  tired  I  determined  to  push  on,  making 
slow  headway  over  the  rocky  debris,  lest,  by 
making  some  false  step,  I  should  miss  my  hold. 
I  approached  a  very  steep  hill  with  a  feeling  of 
dismay,  following  a  trail  that  perhaps  would  lead 
direct  and  be  a  short  cut  to  my  destination. 
The  sharp,  pelting  rain  darkened  my  vision  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  lost  trace  of  any  distinct 
footmarks,  and  had  to  follow,  in  another  direc- 
tion, the  recent  track  of  a  cow. 

The  climb  was  so  distressing  and  slippery  that 
the  ascent  had  to  be  made  slantways,  and  it  was 
more  a  backward  than  a  forward  move.  I 
stepped  on  a  stone  that  projected  from  a  ledge 
of  rock ;  but  directly  I  rested  my  weight  upon 
it,  it  gave  way  and  I  fell  with  a  rebound  a 
considerable  distance.  I  was  almost  senseless, 
being  crushed  against  the  edge  of  a  stone,  and 
the  shock  was  more  intense  than  the  pain.  Had 
a  limb  been  fractured,  I  should  have  perished 
without  assistance,  for,  not  being  generally  used 
by  the  Islanders  except  as  an  occasional  short 
cut  to  the  shore,  the  place  was  so  deserted  that 
relief  if  necessary  was  not  available. 

I  lay  clinging  to  the  rock,  whilst  my  bruised 
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limbs  ached  excruciatingly;  but  I  suffered  no 
material  injury  save  little  scratches,  and  I 
thanked  Providence  for  the  merciful  protection 
granted  me. 

It  was  a  relief  to  find  my  little  patient  re- 
markably well.  It  had  been  born  asphyxiated 
and  was  consequently  weak ;  otherwise  I  would 
not  have  persisted  on  my  rocky  course  that 
pitiless  morning. 

I  remember  another  morning,  but  it  was  a 
very  beautiful  one.  A  solemn  silence  was  over 
everything,  and  so  complete  was  the  stillness 
that  the  smallest  ripple  of  a  wave  could  be  heard 
distinctly.  The  air  was  cool  and  sweet,  and  no 
sounds  save  the  mingling  melodies  of  the  wild 
birds  or  the  voices  of  the  early  fishermen  dis- 
turbed the  scene. 

This  was  my  day  off,  to  soliloquize  out  of 
human  reach,  and  after  selecting  a  spot  where  I 
could  inhale  the  cragland  breeze,  I  sat  quietly, 
book  in  hand.  I  had  never  ventured  so  far 
from  the  cottages  before  ;  the  place  was  exactly 
midway  between  the  village  and  the  great  ocean 
beyond.  It  appeared  at  that  moment  the  most 
peaceful  corner  on  earth,  and  most  soothing 
after  a  sleepless  week  of  wear  and  worry,  passed 
in  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  fireless  Island 
home. 

From  this  elevation  I  could  see  around  me 
evidence  of  the  prehistoric  past.  Close  by  was 
a  Dun,  one  of  the  most  ancient  forts  in  western 
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Europe,  piled-up  heaps  of  stone  in  circular  form, 
but  with  no  tradition  sufficient  to  show  who 
were  its  first  occupiers,  or  by  whom  it  was 
erected.  All  concerning  its  architects  is  un- 
certain— it  is  conjectured  that  they  were  probably 
of  Belgian  or  Firbolg  origin. 

This  was  the  mood  in  which  I  found  myself, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  a  slight 
dashing  of  surf  on  the  rocks  close  by,  and  I  took 
no  further  notice  until  I  was  attracted  by  a  dull 
thumping  sound,  and  I  got  on  the  summit  of  a 
narrow  ledge  of  rock  to  ascertain  its  cause.  Just 
then  came  another  muffled  growl,  and  before  I 
could  think,  the  flaming  eyes  of  a  bull  looked 
upon  me  across  a  fence  in  the  adjoining  field. 
A  rather  high  wall  separated  us  at  the  time,  and 
this  he  tried  to  cross,  springing  from  side  to 
side.  He  was  a  huge  monster,  roaring  wild, 
and  seemed  to  shake  the  hedge  to  its  foundations, 
scattering  the  earth  like  chaff  at  his  feet. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  time ;  then,  with 
the  swiftness  which  fear  had  given  me,  I  flew, 
hoping  to  secure  my  safety ;  meanwhile  the  bull, 
with  one  roaring  rush,  sprang  to  one  side.  I 
could  see  from  a  little  distance  away  that  he  had 
leaped  the  hedge  and  was  running  along  the  path 
at  a  furious  speed. 

For  me  it  was  the  question  of  a  second  ;  an 
impulse  seized  me,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  I 
tore  off  my  cloak,  flinging  it  behind  me.  At  this 
he  immediately  pulled  up,  and  kept  turning  and 
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scenting  it,  while  at  a  bend  in  the  lane  a  little 
distance  away  I  entered  another  field  and  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  a  wall,  breathless,  panting, 
and  exhausted.  I  reached  the  top  utterly  terri- 
fied, and  trembling  all  over.  When  I  recovered 
a  little,  1  gazed  from  my  perch  like  a  cat  in  a 
tree,  and  beheld  the  two  formidable  horns  of 
my  pursuer  entangled  in  the  holes  they  had 
torn  in  my  cloak. 

He  held  the  garment  up  desperately  confused, 
striking  the  earth  beneath  him  and  evidently 
seeking  to  extricate  himself.  He  could  see 
nothing,  and  was  dashing  wildly  here  and  there, 
and  in  this  condition  he  was  found  two  hours 
later. 

My  cloak  was  triumphantly  returned  to  me, 
looking  as  mangled  and  mutilated  as  if  it  had 
passed  through  a  siege ;  but  surely  the  idea  of 
using  it  in  this  state  of  panic  was  an  inspiration, 
for  at  the  time  escape  from  certain  death  seemed 
well-nigh  impossible. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
SOME    STRANGE  DOMESTIC    EPISODES. 

TT  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  in  this 
booklet  to  instance  in  detail  the  many 
incidents  that  occurred  during  my  first  years  in 
these  Islands ;  but  a  few  domestic  episodes  are 
introduced  in  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  of 
interest. 

The  following  incident  occurred  in  a  cottage — 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  Island.  In  other 
days  it  had  been  used  as  an  outhouse,  a  kind  of 
rough  store  for  hoarding  everything,  and  it  was 
half  a  ruin  when  Peter  and  his  bride  took  pos- 
session of  it. 

The  walls  in  many  parts  were  bulging  with 
moisture,  and  its  every  corner  spoke  of  dilapi- 
dation. The  roof  too  was  in  holes  for  want 
of  sufficient  thatch.  There  was  no  chimney — 
nothing  but  a  few  rude  boards  nailed  together 
in  triangular  fashion  leading  to  a  fireplace  of 
bare  cold  stone.  The  window  was  a  single 
pane,  quite  immovable,  so  that  very  little  fresh 
air  ever  penetrated  to  the  interior. 

It  could  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  more 
clean  and  comparatively  comfortable  dwellings 
tenanted  by  the  neighbours,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  the  only  one  not  legislated  for  under  the 
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Public  Health  Acts.  The  one  room  with  its 
earthen  floor,  and  a  loft  to  which  the  children 
ascended  by  means  of  a  ladder,  provided  all  the 
space  a  family  of  eight  could  obtain. 

And  now  I  will  briefly  describe  the  plight  in 
which  I  found  myself  one  winter  in  such  an 
atmosphere. 

Let  nurses  with  aseptic  knowledge  imagine 
what  it  must  be  to  come  to  a  home  like  this  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  with  a  stiff  gale 
blowing,  so  that  medical  help  was  an  impossi- 
bility. The  patient  lying  on  the  floor,  well-nigh 
exhausted  with  P.P.H.,  no  fire  or  other  con- 
venience at  hand  ;  water  as  scarce  as  wine  ;  no 
basin  or  table,  but  a  large  stool  on  which  were 
placed  a  few  mugs ;  the  indispensable  kettle 
coated  with  fallen  soot.  Antiseptic  precautions 
indeed  ! 

The  above  is  not  wholly  descriptive  of  the 
desolation  in  which  I  found  the  patient  ;  her 
surroundings  were  even  worse.  Her  husband, 
who  was  mentally  defective,  had  called  me  only 
a  few  minutes  before,  and  her  condition,  when  I 
arrived,  was  too  alarming  for  words. 

On  entering,  the  first  note  that  struck  the  ear 
was  the  intermittent  wail  of  a  last  year's  infant, 
who  became  clamorous  at  my  appearance.  I 
found  the  patient  prostrate  on  the  damp  floor. 
I  rushed  towards  the  corner  where  there  was  a 
bed  to  prepare  for  her.  When  I  was  quietly 
attempting  to  lift  her  from  the  pool  in  which  she 
was  placed,  the  husband  made  an  advance, 
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angrily  remonstrating.  I  made  no  answer  to 
this  unusual  protest,  and  with  all  the  strength  I 
could  muster  managed  to  raise  her,  he  mean- 
while marching  up  and  down  in  quite  a  paroxysm 
of  rage  as  his  orders  had  no  effect  on  me. 

"  It  is  best  for  you  to  prepare  a  fire,"  I  said  ; 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  my  commands,  and 
stood  gazing  at  me,  and  started  to  ask  questions 
at  this  precious  moment  when  every  muscle  and 
fibre  of  one's  body  were  strained  to  the  utmost 
in  the  effort  to  revive  the  poor  patient,  who  had 
been  into  three  successive  swoons,  the  result  of 
the  fatigue  she  had  undergone. 

"  Give  her  a  drop  of  poteen,"  he  said  in  Irish. 

"No!"  I  replied,  explaining  the  ill-effects  of 
giving  stimulants  to  a  haemorrhage  patient,  and 
how  it  was  likely  to  act  on  her  heart  ;  but  regard- 
less of  the  caution  I  had  given,  he  managed, 
while  my  attention  was  directed  elsewhere,  to 
vanish  from  view,  eventually  returning,  bearing 
a  dark-coloured  bottle  which  he  held  to  the 
patient's  lips.  She  had  somewhat  recovered  by 
now,  and  resolutely  refused  to  touch  it  without 
my  knowledge.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
that  it  was  of  no  use,  and  ordered  him  to  prepare 
tea  instead  ;  he  persisted  in  saying  the  other 
woman  always  gave  poteen.  I  said  decidedly  it 
must  not  be  given,  when  immediately  he  dashed 
the  bottle  from  his  hands,  flinging  it  with  the 
precious  liquid  on  the  floor  almost  at  his  wife's 
feet.  We  were  both  obliged  to  inhale  the  fumes 
of  the  horrid  stuff  until  morning. 
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I  was  dreading  every  minute  a  recurrence  of 
the  bleeding,  as  her  lax  and  placid  condition  gave 
grave  occasion  for  anxiety.  It  moved  me  almost 
to  tears  to  watch  the  poor  woman  bear  her 
trouble  alone.  She  had  no  person  in  the  world 
except  myself  on  whom  she  could  depend  with 
any  confidence,  and  who  would  sympathize  with 
her  forlorn  state. 

The  husband,  unheeding  the  situation  in 
which  his  wife  was  placed,  continued  his  ques- 
tions, standing  with  dilated  pupils  focussed  in 
my  direction  at  every  turn,  sometimes  asking 
strange  questions  about  people  and  events  I  had 
never  known  or  heard  of.  It  was  trying  to 
hear  his  babbling,  and  but  for  my  own  reserve 
of  nervous  energy  the  patient  would  have  been 
left  alone,  for  the  husband  behaved  like  a  maniac 
that  night. 

Though  the  patient  felt  her  need  of  things  so 
much,  she  whispered  to  me  in  Gaelic,  "  I  will  be 
better  when  next  you  come."  I  went  away, 
wondering  would  she  become  a  mother  for  the 
ninth  time.  Peter  had  been  an  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  some  time  before  this. 

MICK. 

Old  Anna  lived  alone  during  her  son  Mick's 
sojourn  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  but  one  day  he 
suddenly  arrived,  to  her  great  discomfiture,  for 
she  had  hoped  his  detention  there  would  last 
until  infirmity  would  end  her  own  remaining 
days. 
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In  early  manhood  Mick  developed  a  craze  for 
emigration,  and  went  to  America.  He  had  been 
a  good  son  until,  falling  under  the  influence  of 
evil  companions,  he  became  intemperate.  This 
deadened  any  good  impulse  in  him  and  led 
to  melancholia,  until  at  length  he  manifested 
symptoms  of  mania,  necessitating  a  return  to 
the  land  of  his  birth.  He  was  speedily  shipped 
back  and  transferred  to  the  asylum  and,  after  a 
while,  from  the  latter  institution  to  his  native 
crags  and  wilds. 

For  some  time  before  this,  I  was  accustomed 
to  pay  daily  visits  to  Anna,  as  her  failing  strength 
left  her  unable  to  move  about  much,  and  now, 
under  the  new  order,  I  managed  with  a  little 
tact  to  make  Mick  feel  no  repugnance  for  me. 

I  saw  his  inclination  for  reading,  and  was 
fortunately  able  to  keep  him  supplied  with 
papers.  It  was  impossible  also  not  to  feel  a 
deep  sympathy  for  his  mental  affliction  and  his 
mother's  lone  condition,  and  so  I  visited  them 
regularly. 

In  appearance  Mick  might  be  taken  for  a 
Nihilist,  but  his  skin  was  more  pallid  and  waxy 
looking.  The  conditions  under  which  the  poor 
fellow  lived  were  sufficient  to  create  emaciation 
in  even  a  stronger  person.  His  little  habitation 
was  of  the  rudest  beehive  construction,  and 
contained,  I  am  sure,  half  a  century's  products 
of  combustion,  retaining  dust  and  earth  in  every 
crevice  ;  and  as  the  neighbours  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter,  it  was  like  an  anchorite's  hut 
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He  often  roamed  round  the  Island  at  mid- 
night, sometimes  bare-headed  and  in  shirt- 
sleeves, occasionally  substituting  a  long  black 
coat  for  a  shorter  one  in  which  there  was  a  large 
rent.  His  eccentric  manner  and  dress  attracted 
the  children,  who  raised  a  hue  and  cry  at  his 
approach ;  his  hat  was  a  kind  of  turban,  and  he 
never  appeared  abroad  without  a  large  cane. 

As  the  days  slipped  by,  Anna  improved ; 
meanwhile  Mick  had  prevented  any  person  from 
entering  the  house,  and  I  was  the  only  intruder 
permitted.  He  had  a  special  aversion  for  those 
about  him ;  but  as  I  had  to  leave  the  Island 
often,  I  was  unable  to  learn  the  actual  cause  of 
the  hatred  he  showed.  However,  one  day,  as  I 
was  hastening  along  a  craggy  pathway,  a  little 
girl  rushed  my  way,  exclaiming  in  breathless 
accents,  "  Mick  is  killing  somebody." 

Hurrying  on,  I  drew  near  the  old  house,  and 
as  I  approached,  the  poor  woman's  wail  met  my 
ear.  I  listened,  and  heard  a  weak  voice  calling  ; 
then,  stooping  down  and  peeping  through  the 
little  aperture  which  served  as  a  window,  by  the 
dim  light  I  could  barely  discern  Mick,  dashing 
wildly  about,  muttering  something,  and  evi- 
dently seized  with  some  fresh  cause  for  his  fury. 
It  occurred  to  me  instantly  that  if  I  procured  a 
book  it  might  soothe  him,  so  I  found  one  a  few 
doors  away,  and  taking  my  courage  in  both 
hands  I  ventured  to  enter.  Nobody  else  would, 
although  a  number  of  people  were  assembled  out 
of  mere  curiosity. 
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I  tapped  gently  at  the  door.  It  yielded,  and 
I  stood  facing  Mick,  to  whom  I  presented  the 
book.  Instantly  his  prattling  ceased.  He  re- 
ceived it  with  a  slight  nod,  a  token  of  recognition 
peculiar  to  himself,  while  I  sought  his  mother 
on  the  dismal  pallet  on  which  she  lay.  An  old 
rusty  hoop — the  fire-tongs  ready  for  action — 
lay  on  a  box  beside  her,  and  she  was  weeping 
dolefully.  I  asked  the  reason,  and  she  signalled 
"  Hush"  and  pointed  to  Mick,  who  watched  us 
keenly. 

I  saw  at  the  moment  his  face  was  again  becom- 
ing convulsed.  He  was  a  terrible  looking  figure — 
his  skin  now  a  pale  green,  and  his  whole  body 
stiffened  with  madness.  He  fenced  about  the 
dim  old  fireplace,  dancing  on  the  few  embers 
that  lingered  there ;  then,  clenching  his  hands 
tightly,  boxed  some  fancied  opponent  repre- 
sented by  an  old  paper  photograph  that  was 
attached  to  the  wall.  He  was  evidently  looking 
for  the  iron  hoop,  which  I  had  thrown  beneath 
the  bed  far  out  of  hand's  reach  ;  but  Mick's  plans 
were  not  to  be  frustrated  so  readily.  He  groped 
about  in  a  search  for  some  other  weapon,  still 
talking  and  humming  to  himself,  until  his  eye 
rested  on  a  rusty  little  hatchet.  Catching  it  up. 
flinging  it  from  side  to  side  in  childlike  fashion, 
he  went  to  his  mother's  bed  rather  slowly  and 
held  it  over  her,  at  the  same  time  demanding 
money.  He  rushed  back  again,  still  talking,  and 
finally  attacked  a  big  musty  chest  that  stood 
beside  the.  wall,  smashing  it  without  mercy.  I 
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protested  at  the  violence  his  mother's  only  piece 
of  furniture  was  subjected  to  ;  he  made  no 
further  reply,  but  with  one  fierce  dash  retreated 
into  a  hole  behind  the  fireplace,  from  which  he 
emerged  shortly  afterwards,  wending  his  way 
towards  the  beach. 

I  sat  down  then  at  Anna's  bedside  in  a  more 
composed  frame  of  mind  and  listened  to  her 
tale. 

It  appeared  that  the  morning  had  brought  a 
mail  from  her  other  distant  son  enclosing  a 
pound,  which  Mick  demanded,  intending  to 
confiscate  it  for  drink,  this  fact  giving  occasion 
for  the  struggle  in  which  I  found  the  poor  woman 
engaged.  He  was  in  the  act  of  committing  the 
note  to  the  flames  when  I  appeared,  but  I  did 
not  know  what  the  missive  contained  until  after- 
wards ;  this  was  the  exciting  cause  of  his  frantic 
movements. 

I  knew  there  was  no  peace  in  store  for  Anna 
that  night,  at  least  until  Mick's  passion  had 
somewhat  abated,  and  I  arranged  with  a  woman 
to  remain  with  her  ;  but  this  person's  husband 
objected,  because  he  thought  Mick  was  insane, 
so  I  resolved  to  stay  myself,  at  any  rate  until 
I  saw  his  mood  on  returning.  Anna  was  trem- 
bling in  terror,  and  I  myself  was  suffering  from 
the  chill  of  that  mud-cold  atmosphere. 

Upon  his  return  I  heard  Mick  talking  as  he 
walked  in,  but  in  a  much  lower  key.  He  came 
to  Anna's  bed,  and  had  no  idea  of  my  presence 
there.  It  was  dark,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
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altered.  He  spoke  and,  affecting  a  startled  air 
of  surprise  at  seeing  me,  relapsed  into  a  sort  of 
saddened  depression.  The  next  minute  I  saw 
that  Mick's  paroxysm  was  over,  and  that  some- 
thing akin  to  remorse  was  settling  down  upon 
him.  I  saw  him  turn  to  his  mother  as  he  said 
in  Irish,  "Go  Bfoirid  Dia  ort  !  "  (God  help  you). 
I  hastened  homewards  without  disturbing  the 
peace  of  a  yet  unawakened  island,  and  sought  a 
much-deserved  rest.  Mick  is  again  an  inmate  of 
the  asylum,  and  poor  Anna  is  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest. 

THE   GRAMOPHONE. 

There  is  a  little  village  in  the  Middle  Island 
called  '  The  Moor,'  and,  because  of  its  (com- 
paratively) greater  size,  it  is  regarded  by  the 
islanders  as  most  up-to-date  and  consequently 
as  the  capital.  Indeed,  those  who  reside  there 
declare  that  they  are  never  without  dried  fish 
— a  distinction  of  quite  an  important  nature, 
for  too  often  a  lack  of  this  necessary  article 
of  food  makes  itself  felt  in  bad  weather  when 
no  boat  can  venture  out. 

It  is  also  the  proudest  boast  of  '  The  Moor  ' 
men  that  the  tourist  likes  to  linger  there,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  its  cobbled  pathways 
and  dreary  appearance  could  appeal  to  anyone, 
and  the  general  impression  produced  on  the 
visitor  must  be  one  of  dullness  and  desolation. 
It  is  called  '  Blaithcliath  '  to  denote  its  import- 
ance, because  a  Dublin  student  once  stayed  there. 
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The  peaceful  serenity  of  this  old-world  village 
was  unexpectedly  disturbed  one  mellow  after- 
noon in  the  autumn  when  our  gramophone 
arrived.  It  had  been  noticed  that  a  box  had 
been  deposited  with  unusual  care  on  the  slip,  so 
well  secured  that  the  boatmen  who  surveyed  it 
exchanged  glances,  wondering  what  it  could 
contain.  I  sometimes  visit  this  landing-place, 
particularly  on  fine  days,  when  there  is  a  ground- 
swell,  to  watch  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
men  in  landing.  On  this  particular  occasion 
they  called  me  forward,  and  I  at  once  assumed 
wondrous  importance  as  the  person  to  whom 
this  unusual  package  was  addressed.  As  soon  as 
it  was  announced  that  the  box  contained  a 
gramophone  the  scene  became  one  of  excitement 
and  wonder. 

The  news  spread  like  a  prairie  fire.  A  crowd 
gathered  round  peeping  over  each  other's 
shoulders  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  by  the 
time  the  contents  were  unpacked  fully  a  hundred 
people  were  squatting  round,  sitting  on  the  bare 
ground,  to  witness  the  opening  ceremony.  The 
parts  were  carefully  examined  to  see  if  we  could 
arrange  to  piece  them  together.  But,  alas  !  we 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  mechanism,  nor  was 
there  any  tradesman  in  the  place  who  was  any 
wiser.  However,  fortunately  for  us,  there  was.  a 
young  graduate  from  Oxford  visiting  the  islands, 
and  he  quickly  consented  to  see  what  he  could 
do.  Eventually  he  succeeded,  and  suddenly  the 
music  started.  The  expression  .on  the  faces  of 
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the  onlookers  was  indeed  a  sight  to  remember 
—the  children  in  raptures,  the  old  women  en- 
chanted, the  men  hardly  believing  their  ears,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  all  other  thoughts  were  laid 
aside.  The  question  no  one  could  answer  was, 
where  were  the  men  and  women  hiding  whose 
voices  sounded  so  sweetly  ?  They  could  not  be 
seen.  One  woman  suggested  the  spirits  of  the 
Firbolgs  —  Pagan  ancestors  —  which  tradition 
associates  with  the  Duns  forts  to  be  found  in 
Inishmain.  In  the  rush  and  general  bustle  going 
on,  the  men  forgot  to  prepare  the  nets,  and  all 
work  was  temporarily  suspended.  They  continued 
exclaiming  in  Gaelic  that  "somewhere  there  must 
be  a  person  or  there  could  not  be  a  voice,"  and 
the  effect  produced  on  them  was  really  wonderful. 

The  day  following  a  very  pleasing  incident 
occurred.  A  woman  who  had  been  ill  with 
nervous  trouble  for  many  weeks  previously, 
heard  of  the  mysterious  music.  She  asked  me 
to  let  her  hear  it.  Of  course  I  consented.  It 
acted  like  a  charm.  The  spell  was  instantaneous. 
She,  too,  forgot  her  trouble,  and  the  sad,  worn 
face,  on  which  suffering  had  left  its  mark,  at 
once  lighted  up  with  hope  and  pleasure.  Often 
afterwards  I  invited  her  to  come  and  hear  the 
music,  and  her  visits  were  invariably  followed 
by  happy  results. 

I  had  no  idea  before  that  the  Islanders  had 
such  a  passion  for  music  and  song.  One  evening 
all  the  old  men  had  assembled  at  one  of  the 
cottages.  Among  the  records  was  a  hornpipe. 
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Directly  the  first  bar  was  played,  six  of  the  men 
stood  up  in  a  line  some  distance  apart  from  each 
other  ;  all  somehow  procured  short  sticks,  and 
at  the  first  note,  feet,  arms,  and  sticks  com- 
menced to  keep  time,  each  fellow  swaying  his 
body  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left. 
Scarcely  any  noise  was  heard,  as  they  can  move 
quite  silently  on  the  pampooties  or  cowhide  shoes 
which  they  wear,  the  quiet  being  broken  only  by 
the  clanking  sound  of  the  sticks  as  they  clashed. 
Such  a  display  was  altogether  foreign  to  me,  but 
the  motley  crowd  that  looked  on  seemed  in  no 
way  puzzled  at  the  extraordinary  motion  of  the 
performers.  The  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
instrument,  and  the  generosity  of  the  donor, 
Mrs.  Brian  Wilson,  are  not  likely  to  be  quickly 
forgotten  in  the  Island  of  Inishmain,  for  life  in 
such  a  spot  is  indeed  shorn  of  most  of  its  joys. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
LIFE    IN    ARAN. 

'"PHE  Island  of  Inishmain,  the  central  figure 
of  the  Aran  group,  is  situated  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  town  of  Galway,  and  eleven  from 
the  coast  of  Connemara.  It  is  triangular  shaped, 
and  has  a  surface  covered  with  sand-rock  and 
blue-grey  limestone,  with  a  population  of  not 
many  more  than  500. 

In  winter  it  is  bleak  and  desolate,  bare  and 
weird-looking.  It  is  one  of  the  loneliest  places 
in  the  world,  and  so  little  protected  from  the 
fierce  Atlantic  gales  that  for  many  months  one 
hears  without  cessation  the  deafening  roar  of 
that  never-resting  ocean. 

This  Middle  Island  is  inhabited  by  people 
entirely  different  from  those  met  with  on  either  of 
the  others.  They  speak  nothing  but  their  native 
Gaelic,  and  from  earliest  childhood  are  inured  to 
every  conceivable  hardship,  with  the  result  that 
their  power  of  endurance  is  greater,  strengthened 
perhaps  by  the  compelling  influence  of  having  to 
earn  a  livelihood  under  almost  the  worst  con- 
ceivable conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  innovations 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  visitor  will  now 
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discover  for  the  first  time  some  diminution  of 
primeval  customs  so  often  ascribed  to  this  island 
by  writers  who  have  barely  touched  its  surface 
on  account  of  its  isolation. 

Still,  with  all  its  dreariness  and  wildness,  it 
has  many  remarkable  objects  of  interest.  Chief 
amongst  these  are  the  pagan  remains,  two  huge 
stone  Firbolg  forts  standing  on  a  lofty  eminence 
overlooking  Galway  Bay.  There  is  evidence 
that  these  were  once  used  as  places  of  defence, 
and  of  refuge  from  possible  attack,  and  in  this 
island  even  now  live  the  descendants  of  the  very 
people  who  raised  these  massive  prehistoric 
ruins — it  might  be  three  thousand  years  ago — who 
can  tell  ?  Everything  concerning  their  origin 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  For  miles  round 
these  structures  little  arrests  the  eye  except 
huge  masses  of  stone — large  boulders  scattered 
here  and  there,  tier  upon  tier,  wreathed  in  the 
greenest  ivy,  and  with  the  delicate  queen  of 
fern?— the  '  maiden  hair  ' — peeping  out  from 
their  crevices. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  at  some  remote  period 
Aran  formed  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Clare,  to  which  part  of  it  at  this  moment  bears 
some  resemblance,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
separated  by  subsidence  during  the  ice  period. 

Scattered  about  the  Island,  little  patches  of 
tillage  reveal  themselves  here  and  there.  These, 
though  small  in  themselves,  furnish  wonder- 
ful proof  of  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  ground  consists  practically  of 
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Inishmain    Dun.— A  celeb-ated  Stone  Fort— one  of  the  oldest 
in  Western  Europe. 
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bare  stones,  covered  with  sand  and  clay,  carried, 
for  generation  after  generation,  from  wherever 
it  might  be  found,  not  by  beasts  of  burden 
but  on  the  backs  and  shoulders  of  human 
beings.  This  is  the  only  soil  found  in  any  of 
the  Islands  to-day,  and  from  this  the  natives  of 
Inishmain  reap  a  scanty  crop  for  their  harvest 
and  winter  store.  It  is  only  an  indomitable  and 
wonderfully  persevering  spirit  that  could  extract 
any  return  from  such  flagstones  and  rocks. 

Kelp-making  is  another  industry  almost  value- 
less at  the  present  time,  because  of  its  low  price 
and  the  labour  entailed  in  its  manufacture. 
The  weed  from  which  it  is  made  is  first  cut, 
carried  in  dripping  baskets  by  people  of  both 
sexes,  sometimes  up  cliffs  of  great  height,  spread 
to  dry,  and  then  stacked.  All  this  takes  months, 
working  many  hours  a  day.  The  weed  is  then 
burned,  and  this  operation  entails  constant 
supervision.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  many 
chest  and  kidney  diseases  in  the  island  are  due 
to  the  necessity  for  passing  so  many  hours  ex- 
posed to  intense  heat  incurred  by  this  work. 
The  heavy  perspiration  which  is  given  off  when 
stoking  the  fires  predisposes  them  to  chills  when 
they  return  afterwards  to  the  cold  atmosphere 
of  their  homes. 

Considering  all  the  risks  and  difficulties  in  the 
carrying  on  of  this  industry  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
sale  of  kelp  does  not  receive  more  attention  and 
consideration.  At  present  the  value  depends  on 
the  caprice  of  private  buyers,  who  accept  only 
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what  appeals  to  them  as  promising  the  most 
profit.  I  have  known  many  toilers,  after  a  whole 
year  of  arduous  labour,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  accepting  half  price,  which  is  about  £2  per 
ton,  because  there  is  no  competition  in  the  Aran 
market. 

Another  obstacle  to  progress  is  the  question  of 
the  rates.  The  sum,  small  as  it  was,  paid  by 
the  Islanders  in  years  gone  by,  brought  them  no 
return,  neither  road  nor  quay.  There  is  no  pier 
worthy  of  the  name  at  Inishmain. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  trade  with  the 
mainland,  the  worst  feature  of  life  here  presents 
itself.  For  instance,  a  pig  going  to  the  Galway 
market  must  first  be  leg-cuffed,  dragged  on  to 
the  curragh,  and  deposited  in  a  dazed  and  half- 
wounded  condition  between  the  seats  occupied  by 
the  rowers,  and  in  this  manner  be  hauled  on  to 
the  steamer.  During  all  this  handling,  the 
market  value  of  the  animals  must  of  necessity 
deteriorate. 

Despite  these  singularly  adverse  circumstances 
in  which  the  native  of  Inishmain  finds  himself, 
and  the  many  privations  attending  his  life  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  many  can  boast  of  having 
passed  the  allotted  span.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  people  are  improper!}' 
nourished  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain — what 
they  eat  is  deprived  of  those  culinary  accessories 
and  mixtures  that  bring  disease  to  the  rich  and 
better  fed,  and  the  diet  they  are  obliged  to 
subsist  upon  is  better  calculated  to  promote 
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health.  Fish — fresh  in  the  spring  and  dried  at 
other  times — is  their  chief  proteid.  This  is  one 
reason  why  they  are  so  capable  of  performing 
work  which  to  an  outsider  would  be  considered 
impossible. 


It  was  in  Galway  Bay  that  Sugad-MacCon 
landed  with  his  fleet  of  foreigners  in  A.D.  250,. 
and  became  King  of  Ireland  by  killing  Art  in 
battle  near  Athenry.  Whether  at  this  period  of 
the  world's  history  the  Islands  of  Aran  were 
inhabited  we  know  not,  for  the  first  account  of 
an  expedition  planned  to  visit  them  was  that  of 
infidels  out  of  Coromroe  in  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Clare,  who  were  found  living  there 
wrhen  St.  Enda  got  possession  of  the  Islands 
by  gift  from  Engus,  King  of  Munster,  A.D.  480. 
Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  grew  and  increased  until,  a  few 
centuries  later,  the  islands  were  called  Ara 
Sanctorum,  or  Islands  of  the  Saints.  From  the 
days  of  the  saints  to  the  passing  of  Aran  as  a 
possession  to  the  O'Briens,  a  long  interval  must 
have  elapsed,  for  a  castle  in  the  South  Island 
constructed  by  the  latter  bears  no  trace  of 
antiquity,  and  the  date  of  its  erection  cannot  well 
be  earlier  than  the  I5th  century. 

From  the  time  of  St.  Enda  to  the  suppression 
of  the  abbeys,  history  proclaims  these  islands  of 
Aran  as  beacons  of  light  and  learning,  schools 
from  which  scholars  went  forth  to  other  lands 
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to  spread  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  From 
other  monumental  evidence  still  to  be  found, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  Islands  were  the  haunt  of 
Druids  long  before  the  inhabitants  became 
Christianized  by  the  monks,  for  there  are  to  be 
seen  scattered  here  and  there  stones  and  shrubs 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  rites  prac- 
tised by  them.  And  that  they  were  the  refuge 
of  warriors,  proof  is  not  wanting.  The  marvellous 
solidity  of  the  forts  and  other  duns  witnesses 
not  only  to  the  skill  of  the  race  in  masonry,  but 
to  the  great  physical  strength  that  was  needed 
to  carry  stones  of  such  enormous  weight  and  in 
such  quantities  up  such  heights  without  some 
mode  of  conveyance.  That  these  duns  were  the 
work  of  master  hands  no  historian  can  deny. 
History,  however,  is  silent  on  the  life  of  toil  and 
hardship  that  must  accompany  any  colony  of 
people  in  a  place  so  stony  and  wild  as  Aran, 
where  stones — nothing  but  stones — appear  to 
the  visitor.  Who  can  describe  the  monotony  of 
it  !  Change  is  noticed  only  as  one  season  gives 
place  to  the  next.  An  English  gentleman  being 
once  shown  over  the  South  Island  confessed 
that  the  sight  that  most  impressed  him  was  the 
evident  lack  of  herbage  or  pasture  for  grazing 
purposes ;  and  yet  most  of  the  islanders  possessed 
a  cow.  There  is,  he  said,  not  one  bit  that  could 
be  called  land — only  rocks  and  stones ;  nor 
could  he  conceive  any  place  more  destitute  of 
shelter  for  cattle,  so  exposed  is  it  to  the  fierce 
gales  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Up  to  the  present  day,  in  the  Middle  and  South 
Islands,  no  roads  are  to  be  seen.  Stones  of  all 
kinds,  picked  up  anywhere  off  the  crags  or 
gathered  from  the  village  gardens,  had  to  be  cast 
over  them  to  fill  up  holes  or  thrust  into  the  ruts 
made  by  the  traffic,  without  any  attempt  to 
reduce  them  to  gravel ;  the  idea  of  a  camber,  or 
convex  pathway  to  drain  off  the  water,  has  never 
occurred  to  them.  The  loads  of  seaweed  carried 
long  distances  from  the  shore  wear  away  the 
centre,  so  that  in  winter,  when  mud  and  water 
settle  in  the  middle,  journeying  from  one  part  of 
the  island  to  the  other  is  very  difficult.  The 
bouncing  over  the  boulders  is  almost  indescrib- 
able, such  a  succession  of  holes  resembling  ranche 
cattle  tracks. 

The  Aran  man's  method  of  feeding  his  cow  is 
the  same  to-day  as  that  practised  by  his  ancestors 
years  ago.  Perhaps  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  barrenness  found  on  the  islands  account  for  it. 
It  is  singular  that  in  neither  of  the  Islands  are 
the  cattle  housed,  but  in  the  winter  months  are 
exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  that  inclement 
season  without  any  shelter  or  only  protected  by 
a  wall.  It  seems  strange  that  limitations  should 
be  put  on  the  poor  cow  under  such  conditions, 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  patch  of  ground  is 
partitioned  off,  and  not  until  the  grass  on  this 
spot  is  devoured  is  the  animal  removed  to 
another.  A  similar  practice  is  common  in  the 
Channel  Islands  and  elsewhere.  Not  much  is 
given  cattle  in  the  way  of  hand-feeding — scarcely 
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any  dry  hay,  and  very  few  root  crops,  are  ever 
raised  in  Aran.  The  stuff  for  all  fattening 
purposes  must  come  from  Gal  way,  because  of 
the  barrenness  of  the  land.  There  is  no  atten- 
tion given  to  roots.  For  the  last  few  years  bran 
has  been  chiefly  relied  upon  for  finishing  yearlings 
for  the  market.  This,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  parboiled  potatoes,  has  to  suffice, 
and,  until  the  grass  shoots  up,  is  the  daily  ration. 
There  is  one  thing  that  the  Aran  Islander, 
isolated  as  he  is,  firmly  believes  in — that  is, 
rearing  a  robust  calf.  So  convinced  is  he  that 
mother's  milk  is  the  prime  necessity  for  thriving 
and  growth,  that  the  dam  is  allowed  to  suckle 
its  calf  much  longer  than  is  the  custom  anywhere 
else.  The  fact  of  fat  being  essential  to  a  young 
calf  is  firmly  established  in  Aran. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  Islands 
is  the  difficulty  and  labour  entailed  in  obtaining 
a  sufficiency  of  fuel.  When  turf  cannot  come 
from  Connemara  or  coals  from  Galway,  dried 
cowdung  has  to  be  used.  The  need  for  gathering 
this  necessarily  deprives  the  land  of  its  manurial 
value,  but  of  still  more  importance,  of  course,  is 
the  need  for  heat  in  the  homes.  In  most  cases 
the  winter  consumes  the  little  store  of  turf,  and 
the  want  of  some  substitute  makes  itself  felt  as 
soon  as  the  spring  sets  in. 

During  the  drying  process  considerable  labour 
is  required  to  save  it.  It  has  to  undergo  some 
preparation  before  the  animal  matter  is  suffi- 
ciently oxidized  to  permit  its  employment  in  any 
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house.  For  this  reason,  when  the  cold  blast  of 
winter  sweeps  across  the  islands,  the  women  go 
long  distances,  sometimes  ascending  considerable 
heights,  in  search  of  it.  It  is  moulded  into  sods, 
and  exposed  to  the  combined  influence  of  sun 
a.nd  air  in  the  niches  of  the  walls.  Thence  it  / 
is  carried  in  baskets  and  stacked,  and  by  this 
time  has  lost  all  its  malodorous  qualities.  The 
heat'  for  warming,  and  often  for  cooking,  is  thus 
obtained.  After  all,  in  a  place  so  isolated,  such 
a  fuel  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  in  lieu  of 
coal  when  there  is  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
island  from  the  mainland. 

The  little  plots  of  cultivated  ground  bounded 
by  walls  are  of  course  semi-barren,  and  yet  these 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  land  that  are  not  covered 
with  stones.  The  whole  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  derived  from  these  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion. Often  clouds  of  sand  sweep  over  them, 
making  it  doubly  difficult  to  raise  a  crop.  The 
fertility  is  also  hindered  when  there  is  great 
drought  :  the  impoverished  soil  becomes  parched 
— actually  scorched — if  the  early  summer  is  at 
all  dry. 

Rye  is  the  only  grain  crop  I  have  seen.  The 
straw  is  used  to  thatch  the  cottages,  and  the 
manner  'of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  is 
original  in  the  extreme.  Each  sheaf  is  taken 
and  beaten  violently  against  an  upturned  stone, 
the  flags  beneath  receiving  the  seed  as  it  falls. 
This,  in  a  heap,  is  next  winnowed  from  the  chaff. 
No  threshing  machine  or  flail  of  any  kind  is  . 
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used — only  nature's  implements,  the  hands.  It 
is  hard  labour  while  it  lasts,  but  there  is  still  no 
inclination  to  change  to  more  modern  methods. 
Indeed,  the  crop  is  too  insignificant,  and  each 
Islander  has  only  sufficient  straw  to  protect  his 
cottage  from  the  storms  of  the  winter. 

There  are  no  markets  on  the  Middle  and 
South  Islands,  but  lately  a  sort  of  fair  has  been 
held  in  May,  to  which  they  all  look  forward.  It 
is  delightfully  gay  to  watch  them — the  men  in 
grey-blue  homespuns,  and  the  women  in  bright 
scarlet  bodices,  bumping  over  the  cobblestones  in 
pursuit  of  the  cattle.  It  is  most  amusing,  if  not 
dangerously  exciting,  to  watch  each  beast  as  it 
is  conveyed  to  the  steamer,  and  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary to  notice  a  woman  holding  a  furious 
bull,  whilst  a  dozen  of  the  men  endeavour  to  drag 
him  to  the  curragh,  by  which  means  he  is  towed 
through  the  water  in  order  to  be  hauled  on  board 
the  steamer.  In  this  procedure  the  Galway  Bay 
Steamboat  Company  actively  co-operate,  and 
the  steamer  draws  as  near  as  possible  in  order  to 
lessen  the  inevitable  difficulties. 

The  Aran  Islander  is  surely  brave.  He  has 
for  generations  paddled  his  little  boat  over  seas 
that  would  strike  terror  into  the  souls  of  those 
of  the  mainland,  for  even  in  the  summer  months 
the  sea  is  often  so  incredibly  turbulent  that  no 
one  who  has  not  been  on  the  Islands  can  imagine 
its  roughness.  He,  however,  does  not  whine, 
but  accepts  the  inevitable  with  cheerfulness. 
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ST.    CAOMAN. 

Long  ago,  when  the  world  was  younger,  Aran, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  called  the  Islands  of 
of  Saints,  and  students  of  history  can  tell  how 
famous  were  its  schools,  and  how  widespread 
its  name  as  a  retreat  for  religion  and  sanctity. 

Chief  among  these  early  scholars  was  St. 
Caoman,  who  is  honoured  in  the  South  Island  as 
its  particular  holy  patron.  Forsaking  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  he  fled  to  this  peaceful  spot, 
and  sought  refuge  in  a  lonely  hermitage,  which 
may  be  seen  to-day  on  a  sandy  eminence  over- 
looking the  sea. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  but  the  roof  has  entirely  vanished. 
The  place  is  used  as  a  cemetery,  and  there  is  no 
more  impressive  spot  on  the  Island  than  this 
lonely  '  God's  acre,'  with  its  carpet  of  innumer- 
able shells  cast  up  from  the  beach.  A  journey 
to  it  would  certainly  deserve  the  name  of  a 
pilgrimage.  It  is  sacred  ground  and  contains 
the  remains  of  Caoman.  He  is  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church  ;  there  is  a  marble  stone 
over  the  tomb,  and  a  square  wall  about  it  in  view 
of  the  sea.  I  have  seen  people  lie  there  over- 
night to  recover  health.  It  is  asserted  that  a 
person  who  had  a  thorn  thrust  into  his  eye  had 
it  miraculously  removed  by  lying  on  the  grave. 

The  people  of  the  Island  ascribe  to  this  saint 
many  miracles,  and  to  this  day  believe  them 
implicitly.  I  have  taken  notes  of  a  few  which 
follow,  exactly  as  they  were  told  me. 
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One  of  the  Islanders  returning  from  America 
had  a  serious  accident,  resulting  in  the  displace- 
ment of  his  knee-joint,  with  tearing  of  the  muscles 
and  ligaments.  As  no  surgeon's  timely  aid  was 
available  at  the  time,  great  lameness  and  defor- 
mity resulted,  and  the  poor  fellow  had  no  hope 
of  ever  recovering  the  use  of  his  limb,  since, 
according  to  the  account  given  of  his  condition, 
it  appeared  tightly  contracted  and  immovable. 
After  suffering  long  from  constant  pain,  he  was 
taken  to  a  bone-setter  on  the  mainland  without 
effect,  and  afterwards  to  a  doctor,  who  pro- 
nounced his  case  hopeless  and  incurable.  A 
little  later  his  friends  decided  to  take  him  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Saint.  The  poor  man  was  assisted 
to  the  grave,  where  he  lay  for  some  time  in 
great  anguish,  but  with  true  faith  and  hope  of 
cure.  It  is  said  that  as  he  prayed  he  felt  his 
joints  becoming  more  flexible  and  gradually 
losing  their  stiffness,  when  he  suddenly  cried  out 
that  he  was  cured,  and  immediately  those  around 
saw  him  stand  up  and  walk.  He  went  some 
distance  to  his  home,  and  lived  to  a  good  old 
age. 

Amongst  the  other  cures  vouched  for  by  the 
people  and  worthy  of  special  mention  is  the 
following  case  of  a  child  : — 

From  the  symptoms  described  the  case  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  acute  meningitis  in  a  con- 
vulsive stage,  with  ear  complications,  the  patient 
being  delirious  before  the  doctor  was  summoned. 

He  came,  diagnosed,  prescribed,  and  went  his 
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way  ;  but  there  was  no  improvement,  and  the 
little  patient's  condition  grew  worse. 

In  this  extremity  the  mother  flew  to  St. 
Caoman  and  remained  prostrate  at  the  grave, 
supplicating  heaven  for  the  recovery  of  her 
child.  Her  friends  endeavoured  to  persuade  her 
to  return,  but  she  would  not  move,  so  firm  was 
her  belief  in  the  Saint's  intercession.  Supplica- 
tions and  tears  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession ;  the  mother  persevered,  remaining 
perfectly  motionless  on  the  cold,  bare  stone, 
frantic  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  only  child. 
Returning  to  the  cottage,  despite  the  entreaties 
of  those  surrounding  the  bed,  she  had  it  carried 
to  the  church,  and  made  the  usual  rounds,  with 
the  child  clasped  on  her  back  in  a  half-conscious 
condition. 

It  is  asserted  by  those  who  saw  this  occur, 
that  the  child  leaped  from  her  grasp  and  ran 
home,  miraculously  restored. 

I  do  not  remember  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  special  protection  supposed  to  be  conferred 
by  this  Saint  than  a  case  which  came  under  my 
own  notice.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  to  see 
a  patient  in  the  acute  stage  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  with  complications  pointing  to 
pericarditis.  This  condition  had  developed  from 
a  cold.  The  woman  was  poor,  her  home  was  not 
sufficiently  heated,  and  this  being  accompanied 
by  insufficient  nourishment,  she  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  the  disease.  Unfortunately  there  was 
no  doctor  available,  and  I  thought  she  could  not 
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live.  In  this  great  difficulty  we  prayed  for  a 
favourable  crisis,  though  I  thought  the  case 
.seemed  hopeless.  Her  restlessness  and  distress 
were  pitiful.  We  did  all  that  was  possible — 
enveloped  the  painful  joints  in  warm  cotton-wool, 
applied  poultices  and  fomentations,  and  carefully 
directed  all  these  methods  with  a  view  of 
aiding  the  embarrassed  breathing  and  relieving 
the  heart.  Still  there  was  no  sign  of  improve- 
ment. In  this  state  she  remained  for  two  days. 
At  length  we  promised  prayers  to  St.  Caoman, 
and  some  of  her  relatives  left  the  house  of 
sorrow,  and  went  to  the  Saint's  grave.  My 
astonishment  could  not  be  greater  when  I 
heard  the  same  evening  that  there  was  a  little 
hope.  In  the  end  she  rallied,  and  after  three 
weeks  was  able  to  return  to  her  usual  daily  duty. 

The  exceptional  interest  created  by  this  inci- 
dent led  to  prayers  and  supplications  for  many 
favours  through  the  pious  invocation  of  this  holy 
patron. 

It  is  further  related  by  the  old  people  that 
some  unknown  stranger  visiting  the  Island  once 
mockingly  remarked  that  devotion  to  this  bed 
of  the  Saint  should  be  discontinued  or  entirely 
abolished.  With  this  object  in  view  he  watched 
his  opportunity  to  visit  the  grave  when  the 
people  had  gathered  for  devotional  exercise  on 
the  Saint's  feast  day,  and  whilst  the  stations 
were  being  performed  according  to  the  simple 
faith  and  belief  of  the  people,  the  noise  of  a 
gun-shot  was  heard  so  suddenly  that  they  were 
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almost  stunned,  and  ran  in  the  direction  whence 
it  proceeded.  They  saw  the  stranger  standing  on 
the  bare  stone  that  is  piously  supposed  to  cover 
the  sacred  dust  of  Caoman.  There,  in  the  full 
gaze  of  everybody,  he  made  several  attempts  to 
move,  but  could  not  stir  a  muscle.  He  stood 
transfixed,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  prayed 
to  the  Saint  on  his  behalf  that,  as  they  thought, 
he  was  miraculously  permitted  to  leave. 

The  people,  enraged  at  the  enormity  of  his 
offence  in  having  presumed  to  desecrate  the 
shrine  of  so  revered  a  patron,  would  have  strangled 
him,  but  for  the  proof  of  divine  anger  made 
manifest  in  turning  against  himself  the  weapon 
which  he  had  brought  to  overthrow  this  time- 
honoured  custom  of  the  simple  Islanders,  for  as 
he  ventured  to  shatter  the  stone,  a  splinter  flew 
upwards,  struck  the  eyeball,  and  destroyed  the 
vision. 

The  site  of  neither  entrance  nor  exit  of  this 
atom  of  stone  could  afterwards  be  discovered, 
nor  was  any  doctor  ever  able  to  locate  it,  so 
extraction  was  impossible,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
continued  sightless  to  the  end. 

They  relate  another  incident  according  to 
which  the  Saint,  when  fervently  invoked,  calmed 
a  storm.  The  story  goes  that  some  natives  of 
Inishere  were  fishing  off  the  Islands,  when  sud- 
denly a  storm  arose  capsizing  the  boat.  Two  of 
the  occupants,  father  and  son,  were  blown  away 
and  drowned.  The  other  son  clung  to  the  little 
boat  against  the  fury  of  a  mountainous  sea,  and 
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as  moment  after  moment  passed,  the  waves  to 
which  he  was  exposed  became  terrific.  Prayer 
followed  prayer,  and  pitiful  appeals  to  heaven 
for  help,  but  all  seemed  in  vain.  Remembering 
his  devotion  to  St.  Caoman,  he  called  out  im- 
patiently, "  Caoman,  Caoman,  where  are  you  ?  " 
Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  lull.  The  fierce 
violence  of  the  storm  subsided,  and  he  was  borne 
home  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  ever  afterwards 
believing  his  miraculous  deliverance  due  to  the 
aid  of  the  patron  Caoman. 

Another  person  supposed  to  have  been  cured 
was  a  girl  with  tuberculous  hip  disease  and  spinal 
caries,  and  with,  as  I  have  heard,  evidence  of 
inflammatory  change  over  a  large  extent  of 
tissue  surrounding  the  affected  parts,  and  who 
sought  relief  from  pain  by  sleeping  over  night  in 
the  bed  of  the  Saint.  So  complete  was  her  cure, 
and  her  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  saint,  that 
never  afterwards  was  there  any  return  of  her 
malady. 

I  have  related  these  anecdotes  without  exag- 
geration as  they  were  told  me  by  the  children 
of  the  Islanders  upon  whom  these  miracles 
were  wrought  ;  they  themselves  enjoy  a  kind 
of  reflected  glory  in  being  the  descendants  of 
those  who  were  so  highly  favoured  by  Holy 
Caoman. 

The  old  church  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  any  of  the  cottages  on  the  Island.  Attracted 
by  its  lonely  solitude,  perhaps  at  a  time  when 
Aran  possessed  one  of  the  most  famous  schools 
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in  Western  Europe,  the  footprints  of  the  Saint 
can  easily  be  traced  there.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  5th  century,  and 
his  festival  is  kept  on  the  I4th  of  June." 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
SUPERSTITIONS    AND    CUSTOMS. 

T  TNTIL  very  recently  our  Islanders  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  modern  nursing. 
They  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  its  latter-day  application.  They 
adopted  ways  as  old-world  and  quackish  as  they 
were  unscientific,  and  some  of  the  treatment 
applied  for  the  ailments  of  children  was  really 
barbarous. 

They  still  retain  a  boundless  belief  in  fatalism, 
many  of  them  looking  upon  such  diseases  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping-cough  as 
being  quite  inevitable  in  their  ordinary  domestic 
existence.  There  is  a  fixed  idea  amongst  the 
Islanders  that  every  child  must  get  each  of 
these,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

During  the  whooping-cough  epidemic  in  the 
spring  of  1908,  I  found  that  a  certain  house  was 
infected,  and  advised  the  mother  to  keep  the 
children  who  were  then  free  from  the  complaint 
away  from  the  coughing  and  sneezing  of  those 
attacked.  The  invariable  answer  given  was 
simply  this  :  "  Better  now  than  later " — an 
antiquated  notion  handed  down  from  an  age 
when  epidemics,  as  well  as  other  visitations, 
were  regarded  as  proof  of  the  wrath  of  the 
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Almighty,  or  attributed  to  some  magic  power, 
or  witchcraft. 

This  relic  of  barbarism  has  unfortunately 
lingered  here,  making  it  very  difficult  to  impress 
some  of  them  with  the  most  simple  laws 
relating  to  infection.  No  matter  what  counsel 
is  given,  all  instruction  in  this  direction 
is  despised.  The  diseased  mingle  indiscrimin- 
ately with  the  healthy,  conveying  the  infection 
in  clothes  and  throats,  probably  to  those 
more  susceptible  than  themselves.  This  fact 
was  clearly  demonstrated  during  a  scarlet 
fever  epidemic.  I  found  not  only  relatives  at 
the  houses,  but  outside  visitors  as  well,  and 
when  remonstrated  with  they  would  placidly 
reply,  "  'Tis  only  a  cold,  Miss,  and  will  walk  off 
the  Island." 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  need  here  for  the 
'  contagia '  to  walk.  It  was  directly  carried. 
Prophylactic  advice  was  dispensed  to  be  ignored. 
Pasteur  himself  would  fail  in  teaching  the  '  germ 
theory'  here;  their  own  therapeutic  remedies 
are  the  preventives  par  excellence. 

In  such  cases  a  person  came  bringing  his 
or  her  own  method  of  cure,  and  these  so-called 
'cures,'  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  unmistake- 
ably  responsible  for  a  number  of  deaths  amongst 
the  children. 

There  was  at  this  critical  time  one  particular 
person  who  was  a  daily  go-about  in  this  infected 
quarter.  His  own  body  was  in  such  a  state  of 
vigour  that  he  could  resist  all  the  organisms 
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known  to  miscroscopy,  and  yet  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  propagated  the  disease,  judging 
from  those  that  were  afterwards  attacked. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  connection  with 
nursing,  in  fact  the  greatest  obstacle  I  had  to 
surmount  in  the  early  days,  was  the  native 
aversion  to  doctors,  as  well  as  everything 
associated  with  medicine  in  any  form.  Outside 
their  own  contracted  ideas  of  popular  remedies, 
they  were  disposed  to  regard  everything  medical 
as  a  fad  or  something  to  be  easily  dispensed 
with.  I  have  seen  men  and  women  submit 
with  the  greatest  resignation  to  unnecessary 
suffering  rather  than  seek  timely  aid,  even  when 
influenza  was  rampant  in  the  country,  and  most 
of  the  people  in  the  Island  were  stricken  down 
with  it.  To  assure  them  that  it  did  not  protect 
against  itself  like  scarlatina,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
predisposed  them  to  subsequent  attacks,  would 
be  simply  useless  ;  they  were  so  regardless  of 
consequences  that  I  saw  one  man.  despising 
the  severity  of  his  own  acute  symptoms,  actu- 
ally going  fishing.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
he  returned  home  at  night  with  a  congested 
lung,  to  be  followed  by  fourteen  days  of  acute 
illness,  with  a  weakening  of  the  respiratory 
tract  as  his  future  legacy.  '  Tuil  De,'  meaning 
'  God's  will,'  met  one  at  every  turn.  They  are 
convinced  that  because  influenza  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  an  external  atmospheric  condition  no 
notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  '  Fuast,"1  meaning  a 
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cold,  is  the  term  used  by  the  Islanders  to  denote 
the  presence  of  this  treacherous  and  insidious 
infection. 

The  Dispensary  they  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
guillotine  or  death-trap — a  tribunal  from  which, 
if  they  entered,  they  were  never  to  emerge.  Most 
of  these  fears  are  now  in  part  dispelled,  and  the 
hostility  towards  the  Dispensary  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  the  result  of  observing  the  large 
amount  of  suffering  it  has  been  the  means  of 
removing. 

The  advocates  of  these  customs  do  not,  and 
will  not,  give  way  without  a  struggle,  so  that 
nursing  work  in  the  early  days  was  from  some 
points  of  view  a  very  thankless  task.  There 
were  Island  '  Gamps  '  to  be  reckoned  with,  as 
well  as  objections  from  others  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  new  methods,  and  who 
looked  upon  the  nurse  as  a  propagandist  for 
'  doctors'  bottles,'  as  they  curtly  described  any- 
thing I  advised  from  that  source. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  cases  of  special  interest 
from  the  many  I  remember,  for  my  first  term  in 
the  Island  was  singularly  full  of  incident.  The 
following,  however,  stands  out  as  deserving 
of  mention.  The  patient  was  a  poor  man  with 
a  large  family,  and  from  the  symptoms  he  mani- 
fested was  the  victim  to  an  acute  attack  of 
Bright's  disease.  Every  sign  of  it  was  present— 
the  face  and  eyelids,  headache,  vomiting,  and 
the  characteristic  waxy  appearance.  To  give  a 
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description  of  his  surroundings,  or  an  idea  of 
the  conditions  under  which  he  struggled  for 
existence,  would  be  quite  impossible.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  his  illness  was  increased  by  the 
damp-cold  atmosphere  of  the  home  in  which  he 
was  of  necessity  nursed. 

I  was  not  sent  for,  for  reasons  I  shall  after- 
wards explain  ;  but  assuming  the  role  of  friendly 
neighbour  in  common  with  others,  I  went  to 
visit  him,  believing  that  whatever  little  know- 
ledge I  possessed  in  the  case  would  be  of  use, 
isolated  as  we  were  and  far  from  hospital. 

The  necessity  for  promoting  a  free  action 
of  the  skin  was  very  obvious,  and  I  told  his  wife 
I  Vas  willing  to  assist  her  in  bringing  this  about, 
in  the  meantime  advising  her  to  send  for  the 
doctor.  She  refused  to  do  this,  whilst  I  set 
about  preparations  for  a  vapour  bath  with  what 
materials  were  available,  and  despatched  the 
children  to  collect  what  could  be  found  to  take 
the  place  of  jars.  Examination  of  the  urine 
indicated  clearly  the  presence  of  albumin.  I 
immediately  ordered  a  fire,  and  seeing  that  his 
wife  made  no  effort  to  get  a  supply  of  water, 
although  it  was  abundant  at  the  time,  I  was 
astounded  at  the  opinion  she  boldly  expressed 
that  my  treatment  could  be  of  no  avail,  and  on 
desiring  further  explanation  she  said  that  her 
husband  had  been  looked  upon  by  an  'evil 
eye '  one  morning  on  the  strand.  "  What  a 
delusion,"  I  answered ;  "  don't  credit  such 
absurd  superstition.  Your  husband  has  taken 
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a  chill  from  insufficient  warm  clothing,  and  it 
has  affected  his  kidneys." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  vehemently  declared,  '  Fuair 
se  an  droc  suil"  (he  was  overlooked). 

In  the  light  of  after  events  it  transpired  that 
the  poor  disease-stricken  man  was  treated  to  a 
sufficiency  of  saliva  according  to  the  old  crone's 
prescription. 

The  administration  of  saliva,  however,  had 
not  the  desired  effect,  for  a  few  days  later  found 
everything  in  readiness  that  I  had  asked  for  on 
the  first  occasion  ;  but  I  prevailed  on  her  to 
send  for  the  doctor,  who  came  and  had  him  sent 
to  hospital.  He  recovered,  but  the  disease  has 
become  chronic,  and  attacks  recur  at  varying 
intervals.  The  fear  of  sending  for  me  at  the 
commencement  arose  from  a  dread  that  I  would 
send  for  the  doctor  before  the  operation  of  the 
witch  charm. 

According  to  a  superstition  prevalent  in  the 
Island,  the  spell  which  is  to  bring  about  the 
cure  is  broken  by  the  presence  of  either  doctor 
or  nurse. 

It  is  rare  to  have  an  appeal  for  help  immedi- 
ately after  an  accident  in  the  South  Island.  It 
is  only  when  the  people's  own  remedies  and 
decoctions  fail  that  professional  assistance  is 
sought.  I  remember  shortly  after  my  arrival 
passing  one  of  the  villages,  when  an  old  woman 
hailed  me.  She  had  received  a  wound,  '  loc,' 
as  she  termed  the  accident.  In  response  to  her 
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request  I  looked  at  the  part,  and  found  a  con- 
tused cut  a  few  inches  in  extent,  with  much 
damage  to  tissue.  It  was  not  a  recent  occur- 
rence, and  was  directly  over  the  arch  of  the  foot 
and  around  the  os  calcis,  and  the  skin  was  very 
much  discoloured.  Dirt  was  actually  rubbed 
into  the  bruised  and  torn  part,  with,  I  suppose, 
micro-organisms  innumerable.  The  wound  had 
been  caused  by  a  loose  stone.  These  same  stones 
are  a  real  plague  of  the  Island — they  are  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  ! 

There  was  little  chance  of  healing  this  by  first 
intention.  It  was  many  days  old,  and  inflam- 
mation, with  severe  throbbing,  had  already  set  in. 
It  required  immediate  antiseptic  treatment,  and 
I  set  off  to  procure  what  was  necessary.  In  the 
meantime  a  neighbour  interfered  and  prescribed, 
and  when  I  returned  I  found  the  entire  leg 
enveloped  in  some  composition  that,  judging 
from  the  odour  which  it  exhaled,  would  have 
required  the  skill  of  an  analyst  to  detect  all  its 
ingredients. 

I  departed  at  once  in  pursuit  of  more  pressing 
duties,  but  had  scarcely  reached  my  lodging 
when  a  messenger  came  for  me  from  the  old 
lady.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  I  removed 
the  dreadful  poultice  from  her  leg,  and  applied 
a  soothing  antiseptic  lotion  with  lint  and  cotton- 
wool held  in  place  by  a  bandage.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  keep  the  lint  I  had  immersed 
in  the  fluid  in  safe  custody,  I  told  her  that  it 
was  poison,  and  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
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dreaded  word,  '  mini,'  as  she  called  it,  she  grew 
more  interested  and  never  uttered  a  word.  I  did 
not  revisit  her  until  the  following  day,  when  I 
found  her  entirely  disappointed  with  the  treat- 
ment and  with  the  dressing  removed.  She  had 
again  resorted  to  somebody  else's  method  of 
cure.  This  time  it  was  a  compound  of  docV 
leaves  blended  with  snails.  On  beholding  her 
very  much  irritated  leg,  I  remonstrated,  fearing 
gangrene  in  so  old  a  patient.  She  quickly 
retorted  that  I  had  used  a  big  blue  bottle  to 
poison  her,  and  it  took  fully  an  hour  of  reasoning 
in  defence  of  antiseptic  principles  to  assure  her 
of  the  danger  involved  in  her  experiments. 
After  a  lengthy  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
foot,  I  was  again  permitted  to  use  my  own  cure, 
which  proved  indeed  a  soothing  balsam,  dispersing 
the  inflammation  and  irritation.  A  few  days 
later  showed  marked  improvement,  and  the 
patient  then  greeted  me  in  a  more  friendly 
spirit.  There  is  hope,  I  think,  that  many  of 
these  curious  customs  based  on  such  utter 
ignorance  will  one  day  be  unknown. 

Then  came  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough. 
A  golden-haired  little  girl  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  attacked.  I  went  in  not  expecting  to 
find  anything  seriously  wrong ;  but  the  mother 
remarked  how  very  different  from  her  former 
self  the  child  looked.  I  said  that  her  grave 
condition  had  caused  the  change ;  everything 
about  the  case  was  symptomatic  of  bronchial 
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pneumonia,  and  I  pointed  out  how  the  greatest 
care  and  skill  must  be  exercised  in  nursing  her  if 
she  was  to  be  kept  alive.  To  my  surprise,  the 
mother  said  sadly  but  emphatically,  "  She  is  gone ; 
she  has  been  taken  by  the  fairies."  Indeed, 
she  went  further  and  explained  that  the  '  good 
people  '  had  substituted  for  her  child  '  that 
object,'  pointing  to  the  poor  little  patient  on  the 
bed. 

After  persuading  her  in  vain  to  try  some  heat 
and  other  remedies,  I  had  to  call  the  father,  who 
was  much  more  rational.  Later,  one  of  the 
Island  '  Gamps  '  entered,  a  rather  clever  woman 
in  her  own  way,  and  tossing  her  tangled  tresses 
disdainfully  while  she  watched  my  efforts  to 
help  the  child,  said  quite  audibly,  in  Gaelic,  "  Tis 
little  good  your  cure  will  do."  Shortly  after- 
wards the  embarrassed  breathing  became  less 
difficult  and  the  temperature  fell. 

It  was,  however,  many  weeks  before  the 
mother  could  believe,  as  she  thought,  that  her 
child  had  been  restored  by  the  fairies.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  pneumonia  they  had  not 
the  vaguest  intention  of  treating  her  for  a  natural 
illness,  believing  her  as  lost  to  this  planet  as  was 
Spenser's  fairy  boy. 

I  had  another  patient  at  the  same  time  with  a 
tuberculous  knee.  The  mother  dreamed  that  he 
had  been  captured  on  the  rocks  by  the  fairies,  and 
that  the  poor  limping  invalid  had  been  des- 
patched by  them  to  fill  his  place.  She  gave  me 
an  elaborate  description  of  her  own  child  before 
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the  abduction,  and  told  me  how  well  he  could 
move  and  frisk  about.  I  tried  to  explain  that  he 
had  been  well  till  he  contracted  tuberculosis, 
telling  her  in  words  as  simple  as  possible  that 
this  was  a  form  of  consumption. 

She  replied  very  quickly  saying,  "  Who  ever 
heard  of  consumption  in  a  person's  leg  ?  " 

I  said  different  organs  might  be  affected,  but 
she  would  not  listen.  It  was  vain  to  tell  her  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  dreams  and  visions,  that 
they  accomplished  nothing,  or  that  science  and 
the  Church  had  denounced  that  teaching.  Still 
she  clung  to  her  superstitions,  quite  indifferent 
about  sending  her  child  for  treatment,  and 
actually  believing  that  she  held  her  boy  in  trust 
for  the  fairies. 

In  the  two  islands  with  which  I  am  associated, 
the  men's  conversion  to  modern  methods  is 
much  more  pronounced  than  the  women's,  except 
amongst  those  who  are  entirely  illiterate.  The 
women  cling  to  their  ancient  beliefs  in  the  super- 
natural with  a  tenacity  which  is  hard  to  credit. 

Many  of  these  practices  are  entirely  devoid  of 
results  other  than  poisoning.  To  mention  one  : 
an  old  fellow  came  to  me  in  terrific  haste  one 
morning.  I  knew  by  the  speed  with  which  he 
announced  himself  that  some  catastrophe  had 
occurred.  His  face  looked  as  confused  as  if  he 
had  taken  an  opiate.  "  She  drank  the  bottle," 
he  said  breathlessly. 

Some  time  before  this  I  had  procured  a  liniment 
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for  his  wife,  but  was  not  aware  that  it  contained 
any  such  poisonous  ingredients  as  would  cause 
the  symptoms  he  described.  It  was  a  mild 
terebene  preparation — of  course  marked  for  ex- 
ternal use.  Unfortunately  he  could  not  read 
this  for  himself.  However,  I  made  haste  to  the 
patient's  side,  and  found  her  livid  and  shivering, 
suffering  from  violent  pains  and  from  what 
seemed  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  Vomiting 
was  threatened,  and  we  prepared  an  emetic, 
thus  preventing  this  puzzling  '  poison  '  from 
doing  further  harm.  I  knew  that,  if  she  had 
taken  turpentine,  absorption  would  take  place, 
when  its  excretion  in  the  urine  would  follow 
without  such  alarming  tokens  as  faced  us  so 
soon. 

I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  liniment  bottle  I 
had  sent  a  few  days  before.  It  had  absolutely 
disappeared,  vanished  from  view  for  some  un- 
known reason.  Anyhow  I  gave  the  emetic,  and 
after  a  short  interval  it  had  the  desired  effect. 
A  fluid  mingled  with  the  greenest  grass-like 
substance  was  vomited,  so  green-looking  that  it 
perplexed  and  horrified  me.  It  was  very  awk- 
ward to  question  her  at  the  moment  ;  still, 
some  explanation  was  necessary,  for  certainly 
the  liniment  in  question  could  never  produce 
such  a  clear  green  mucilage,  even  though  all  the 
acids  in  the  gastric  juice,  with  added  bile,  com- 
bined in  dyeing  it. 

Her  husband,  bewildered-looking,  instantly 
departed  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  village  women, 
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whom  he  suspected  of  having  some  knowledge  of 
the  mystery. 

From  the  evidence  volunteered  by  this 
frightened  person,  it  appeared  that  a  few  days 
before  this  she  ordered  the  patient  to  chew  the 
greenest  leaves  of  a  special  shrub  that  grew  by 
the  wall  of  the  cemetery,  where  this  self-con- 
stituted doctor  found  my  old  lady  in  the  act  of 
exploring  or  rather  desecrating  the  grave  of  a 
long-lost  friend  in  search  of  a  molar  tooth,  a 
much-vaunted  specific  for  rheumatism. 

On  another  day  I  set  out  to  a  rather  distant 
part  of  the  district  when  I  had  been  only  a  week 
in  the  Island,  and  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  those  I  had  come 
amongst.  I  passed  through  tortuous  lanes  and 
by-ways  until  I  reached  the  village  well,  where 
I  met  an  Islander  clothed  in  native  homespun 
and  looking  as  brave  as  a  '  Red  Branch  Knight.' 

He  had  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  thought  I 
might  then  have  some  drugs  in  my  possession. 
First,  he  must  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  many  things,  and  I  was  obliged  to  revert 
without  reserve  to  many  scenes  in  my  earlier 
life — where  I  had  been,  what  I  had  been  doing, 
whether  I  had  any  sisters,  and  whether  those 
were  married,  etc. 

He  evidently  thought  that  I  had  the  power  to 
provide  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  afflict 
humanity,  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  could 
only  alleviate  simple  troubles,  he  seemed  very 
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dissatisfied,  although  I  carefully  explained  that 
the  treatment  of  disease  was  outside  the  province 
of  any  nurse. 

He  gave  me  a  graphic  account  of  his  own 
imagined  illness  :  he  supposed  his  ear  to  be  the 
afflicted  organ. 

"  You  look  perfectly  robust,  '  I  said. 

"  But  I  have  a  worm  in  my  ear,"  he  said, 
"  which  tries  to  hop  out  at  night." 

I  was  a  trifle  perplexed  at  the  symptoms 
recounted,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  that  he 
must  be  quite  wrong  in  his  diagnosis,  and  to  put 
to  rest  his  apprehensions  that  the  supposed 
worm  might  haunt  him  to  the  end,  I  promised 
to  look  at  it,  and  we  set  out  for  the  village  on 
what  proved  to  be  a  difficult  journey  through 
long  lanes  of  rock,  over  walls  high  and  thick, 
and  hindered  by  many  obstacles  and  stumbles — 
a  journey  through  a  wilderness  of  barren  fields. 
It  was  hard  to  keep  up  with  my  companion,  so 
fleet-footed  was  he  ;  and  shod  in  his  untanned 
cowhide  sandals,  he  topped  the  crags  like  a  deer. 

Now  and  again  he  would  stop  to  regain  his 
breath  and  once  more  renew  the  symptoms  of 
his  malady,  to  which  I  could  only  reply  with 
a  nod  of  sympathy. 

Soon  we  reached  his  house,  and  I  syringed  his 
ear,  which  bore  evidence  of  previous  tampering 
in  the  hope  of  expelling  the  supposed  invader, 
for  an  abscess  was  forming.  I  spoke  of  the  risk 
he  would  run  of  losing  his  hearing.  Next  morn- 
ing there  occurred  what  proved  a  far  more 
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forcible  argument.  In  washing  out  the  ear 
large  masses  of  septic  matter  came  to  light,  and 
were  evacuated  in  the  form  of  little  crusted 
pellets  ;  on  seeing  them  he  exclaimed  loudly, 
"  The  worm,  the  worm." 

He  was  content  from  this  time  forth  to  let 
the  syringing  proceed  without  any  manual  inter- 
ference, and  with  daily  care  the  injured  ear 
made  a  speedy  recovery. 

In  district  work  on  the  mainland  the  nurse's 
help  is  requisitioned  at  once  or  soon  after  an 
accident,  but  here  exactly  opposite  conditions 
exist.  The  people  in  these  Islands,  being  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  principles  of  first  aid,  will 
permit  a  wound  to  be  poisoned  before  seeking 
expert  knowledge.  A  short  time  ago  a  patient 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  robust-looking 
fellow,  came  to  get  a  remedy  for  his  leg.  It 
was  very  much  inflamed  from  local  erythema 
irritated  by  the  constant  friction  of  wet  flannels 
soaked  in  sea-water. 

The  eruptions  showed  a  very  raw-looking 
surface,  and  I  remarked  that  the  primary  cause 
of  all  this  recurring  trouble  was  drink,  because 
I  knew  he  constantly  frequented  the  public- 
house.  To  this  he  very  quickly  replied  that 
the  drink  could  not  reach  down  to  his  leg.  To 
explain  the  intricacies  of  his  cutaneous  circula- 
tion would  not  be  of  the  least  use,  and  instead 
I  commenced  a  temperance  lecture  to  my 
audience  of  one.  His  present  history  was  an 
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open  book  to  me,  and  I  knew  that  a  quarter  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  the  inn.  I  told  him  that 
an  attack  such  as  his  was  a  distinct  result  of 
drinking  propensities,  that  alcohol  acted  as  a 
poison  to  his  leg,  that  it  did  no  end  of  harm  to 
his  whole  system,  etc.  Next  I  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  blessings  of  temperance,  and,  bv 
way  of  comparison,  referred  to  a  neighbour 
close  by  who  had  a  skin  eruption  and,  because 
he  was  so  temperate,  was  cured  of  it  after  the 
first  simple  application.  Indeed,  I  told  him 
that  unless  he  was  more  careful  he  might  infect 
the  whole  Island. 

He  began  to  think  that  there  might  be  some 
truth  in  my  remarks  when  I  told  him  that  Solon 
and  all  the  wisest  philosophers  of  every  age  had 
never  used  strong  drink  at  all.  He  listened,  and 
when  I  had  finished  said  in  his  native  tongue 
that  his  own  moral  collapse  was  due  to  his 
having  to  grapple  with  the  sea  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  and  said  "  If  Solon  and  all  the 
preachers  had  lived  long  in  Aran,  they'd  want 
a  pint." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  got  a  dreadful  septic 
finger,  and  went  from  day  to  day  without  treat- 
ment with  astonishing  carelessness.  It  was  only 
when  the  pain  became  unendurable  that  he 
came  to  me.  The  ailing  member  was  terribly 
inflamed,  and  his  arm  was  becoming  affected 
also.  He  was  really  frantic  with  pain,  and  I  did 
my  best  to  soothe  it  with  fomentations.  Gradual 
improvement  took  place,  and  I  inquired  how  he 
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managed  to  get  so  much  dirt  into  the  cut  in  the 
beginning.  He  declared  that  all  the  trouble 
came  about  quite  suddenly  one  day  on  the  rocks, 
and  he  attributed  it,  not  to  his  own  indifference,, 
but  to  supernatural  interference. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  I  said.  "  You  do  not  under- 
stand the  importance  of  keeping  the  wound 
'clean';  and  then  I  gave  a  little  instruction  on 
germs.  He  could  not  understand  how  they 
lived  in  the  air,  in  food,  and  in  water,  and  most 
singularly  resented  his  own  finger  being  singled 
out  as  an  abode  for  these  minute  '  foreigners.' 

His  father,  wrho  was  sitting  in  a  chair  in  the 
corner,  got  up,  and  shaking  a  closed  fist,  with  a 
dozen  loud  imprecations,  exclaimed,  "I  knew 
it  would  be  like  this  ;  he  did  not  take  in  a  red 
coal  from  the  fire  on  St.  John's  night." 

An  ember  from  the  Beltami  fire  is  an  old- 
world  object  of  superstition  on  the  Island,  and 
is  supposed  to  protect  him  who  brings  it  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Evil  One. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  ordinary  common 
sense  has  never  replaced  these  absurd  ideas, 
which  are  so  devoid  of  any  rational  justification. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  have 
ever  cured  or  benefited  a  single  individual, 
though  persisted  in  for  centuries.  That  they  are 
capable  of  doing  infinite  mischief  the  following 
story  will  testify  :— 

One  summer  evening,  as  the  glorious  setting 
sun  shed  its  departing  rays  over  our  rugged 
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Island,  I  was  turning  homewards  from  a  weary 
maternity  case  ;  my  path  lay  amongst  massive 
limestone  rock  and  sand,  and,  fascinated  by  a 
mixture  of  beauty  and  desolation  in  the  scene 
which  lay  before  me,  I  climbed  a  winding  path, 
"  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  saints,"  that  I  might 
the  better  enjoy  all  the  azure  beauty  of  the  sea 
which  to-night  was  so  tranquil  and  lovely. 

Soon,  from  the  direction  of  the  village,  a 
limping  figure  approached,  and,  when  he  reached 
me  the  man  began,  without  preface,  to  pour  out 
his  complaint  with  all  its  attendant  miseries. 
He  evidently  suffered  from  hernia,  and  as  I 
feared  that  strangulation  might  supervene  unless 
expert  advice  was  taken,  I  quickly  advised 
him  to  go  to  hospital;  but  he  protested,  on  the 
ground  that  his  brother  had  died  of  a  similar 
ailment. 

I  argued  that  probably  his  brother  had  been 
slow  in  seeking  advice,  but  my  arguments 
availed  nothing.  I  asked  whether  he  had  at 
one  time  overstrained  himself.  He  replied,  in 
his  native  tongue,  "  That  is  all  nonsense," 
stiffly  asserting  that  he  was  '  overlooked  '  by 
somebody.  Remonstrance  was  useless,  and  he 
left  me,  clinging  to  his  superstition,  and  quite 
unconvinced  of  the  benefits  that  a  proper  course 
of  surgical  treatment  would  bring  him.  Rather 
than  see  him  without  any  sort  of  remedy,  I  went 
a  nine-mile  sea-journey  to  procure  him  a  truss, 
only  to  find  on  my  next  visit  that  he  had  not 
even  tried  it  on. 
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The  fishermen  too  are  extremely  superstitious. 
No  female  in  any  of  the  Islands  if  barefooted 
is  expected  to  meet  a  crew  on  the  way  to  the 
shore,  or  they  return  immediately  to  their  homes. 
This  is,  however,  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  for 
they  invariably  wear  shoes  or,  more  often,  the 
untanned  cowhide  sandals. 

They  are  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  fair 
or  red-haired  damsels,  and  attach  more  import- 
ance to  these  than  to  the  dark-skinned,  as  they 
consider  the  latter  harmless,  even  though  as 
black  as  the  Caesars.  It  is  customary  for  the 
men  to  go  in  an  opposite  direction  in  their  dread 
of  encountering  any  notably  fair  form. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  I  have  nearly  always 
found  the  poorest  people  the  freest  from  super- 
stition, but  with  the  better-off  class  fear  of  the 
supernatural  is  fully  established,  and  I  could 
detail  innumerable  instances  in  support  of  the 
charge. 

I  heard  of  a  man,  considered  rational  enough 
amongst  the  Islanders,  who  without  taking  the 
slightest  counsel  levelled  one  of  the  two  rooms 
he  possessed  because  he  dreamed  the  night  pre- 
vious that  the  wall  hindered  the  passage  of  the 
'good  people,'  and  that  this  accounted  for  any 
ill-luck  that  had  befallen  him  in  the  past. 

Shortly  after  this  a  change  of  residence  became 
necessary  for  me,  and  I  decided  to  endeavour  to 
remove  a  superstition  relative  to  a  special  day 
called  the  '  Cross '  (or  unlucky)  day  of  the  year, 
which  day  witnessed  the  demolition  of  the  once 
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comfortable  cottage  mentioned  above.  The  par- 
ticular day  of  the  week  in  each  year  is  the  one 
on  which  we  keep  the  feast  of  the  '  Holy 
Innocents.'  If  this  feast  happens  to  fall  upon 
a  Monday,  for  instance,  then  every  Monday 
throughout  that  year  will  be  a  '  Cross  day.: 
On  these  days  no  person  in  the  South  or  Middle 
Island  would  transact  business,  commercial  or 
otherwise,  have  a  marriage  solemnized,  or  open 
a  grave  ;  neither  would  they  start  the  spring 
planting  or  the  harvest  gathering. 

However,  "  Mother  Nature '  dissents,  and 
permits  the  arrival  of  births. 

How  there  could  be  any  connection  between 
this  Christian  festival  and  ill-luck  I  was  for 
myself  unable  to  see,  so  the  occasion  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  see  me  and  my  belongings  fixed 
up  in  new  surroundings,  to  the  consternation  of 
my  friends,  who  piteously  sympathized  with  my 
approaching  misfortunes.  It  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment to  them  since  that  proofs  of  ill- 
luck  have  not  been  forthcoming,  and  that  I 
have  indisputably  and  effectually  proved  the 
absurdity  of  their  adhesion  to  such  a  rank 
superstition. 

Another  curious  custom  is  that  of  attributing 
normal  recoveries  to  '  charms.'  Attacks  of  such 
ailments  as  erysipelas,  neuralgia,  haemorrhage,  are 
relieved  by  a  special  kind  of  '  charm.'  The  mode 
of  operation  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  seance.  The 
patient  wishing  to  be  freed  from  the  malady 
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kneels  before  the  operator,  who  immediately 
recites  some  words  in  which  the  patient  joins. 
He  then  rubs  the  '  back  molar  tooth  '  of  some 
deceased  relative  on  the  part  affected,  mean- 
while muttering  an  incantation.  Afterwards 
there  is  a  little  manipulation  with  his  fingers,  and 
the  poor  deluded  victim  then  considers  himself 
immune  for  ever  from  a  similar  attack.  There 
was  a  fellow  in  the  South  Island  whose  condition 
needed  surgical  measures.  I  asked  him  to 
consult  the  doctor,  or  to  go  to  hospital,  both  as 
a  cure  and  as  a  preventive  against  further  re- 
currence ;  but  he  declined,  and  instead  resorted 
to  the  magical  specialist  here,  one  application  of 
whose  charm  he  deemed  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure.  However,  as  an  adequate  penalty  against 
heaven-sent  science,  he  is  still  suffering,  and  has 
up  to  now  resisted  operative  treatment.  Some 
families  are  especially  given  to  these  practices. 

I  knew  a  woman  to  resist  a  very  good  settle- 
ment in  marriage  because  it  was  an  autumn 
offer,  protesting  on  the  ground  that  what  is 
bound  at  that  season  is  loosened  in  the  spring. 
What  is  stranger  still  is  that  most  of  them  will 
have  the  ceremony  performed  on  a  Friday  in 
preference  to  other  days,  a  custom  directly 
opposed  to  that  prevailing  on  the  mainland. 

The  habit  of  wearing  a  'borrowed  plume'  pre- 
vails here  as  elsewhere,  but  it  is  usually  the 
ring  from  some  relative  or  lucky  individual. 
The  bride  does  not  enter  her  parents'  home  for  a 
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month  under  pain  of  expulsion,  but  will  sit  on 
the  doorstep  and  chat  across  the  threshold  ;  she 
dares  not  enter  lest  some  evil  should  befall  her. 
She  speaks  to  them  every  day,  but  will  not 
venture  inside  before  the  completion  of  a  month. 
Any  infringement  of  the  rule  applying  to  this 
custom  is  looked  upon  as  '  not  right,'  and  '  likely 
to  impede  future  welfare.'  There  was  one  bride 
who  differed,  a  woman  whose  mother  became 
suddenly  ill.  The  daughter,  despite  all  en- 
treaties, went  to  her  within  this  prescribed  time, 
at  which  there  was  open  reproof,  ending  by 
having  her  action  imputed  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  of  a  feeble  cast  of  mind,  an  absolutely  false 
allegation.  Ever  since  she  has  been  a  kind  of 
social  outcast  for  daring  to  trample  with  such 
unseemly  indifference  upon  so  sacred  a  native 
tradition. 

The  emotion  '  love  '  is  almost  unknown  amongst 
the  people.  Marriage  is  more  a  commercial 
bargain  than  an  affair  of  the  heart ;  consequently, 
if  there  is  any  tender  feeling,  it  is  not  outwardly 
demonstrative,  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  affec- 
tion does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  matri- 
mony at  all. 

A  young  man  starts  forth  at  a  special  time, 
usually  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  He  is 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  friends;  the  small 
hours  are  generally  selected.  He  knocks  at 
the  door  of  some  suitable  father-in-law,  and 
if  his  suit  is  considered  he  is  permitted  to 
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enter.  All  the  family  join  in  greeting  him; 
he  is  welcomed  by  the  bride-to-be,  a  match  is 
arranged,  and  unless  consanguinity  steps  in  (it  is 
dreadfully  common  here),  the  bond  is  sealed 
without  further  notice.  But  should  it  happen 
that  he  is  rejected,  an  order  is  issued  from  within 
to  quit  the  premises.  This  repulse  does  not 
unnerve  him  ;  nor  does  he  resent  the  dismissal 
at  the  time,  but  plucks  up  more  courage,  re- 
appearing at  another  door  to  demand  a  bride 
on  somewhat  similar  terms.  Perhaps  there  is 
another  rebuff  followed  by  a  third  attempt  ;  but 
a  fourth  venture  is  unheard  of  in  the  same  year. 

The  rejection  is  perhaps  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  bridegroom  is  possessed  of  inade- 
quate means  to  correspond  with  the  dowry  of 
the  bride,  or  it  may  be  social  inequality.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  disturbance  for  a  little  time  ; 
sometimes  too,  it  is  followed  by  scenes  that 
serve  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  Island  for 
us  ;  there  are  lively  times  on  Pattern  Days  (i4th 
and  24th  of  June)  and  native  holidays. 

The  bridegroom  is  always  a  juvenile  and  does 
not  lose  heart,  for  everybody  marries  in  Aran  and 
marries  young,  which  accounts  for  their  ever- 
increasing  families  and  the  consequent  poverty  in 
the  homes. 

The  possession  of  many  children  is  regarded 
as  the  greatest  blessing  bestowed  on  an  Aran 
man.  Happy,  indeed,  is  the  father  of  a  dozen 
little  ones  to  grace  the  rugged  hearthstone  of  his 
fathers.  No  matter  how  small  or  insufficient  the 
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means  for  their  proper  upbringing,  whether  they 
are  ill-nourished  or  poorly  clad,  or  whether, 
owing  to  the  number  in  the  home,  it  is  decreed 
that  they  must  emigrate  and  breathe  the  heated 
air  of  an  American  cellar,  or  be  lost  in  oblivion, 
as  far  as  the  parents  are  concerned  it  is  all 
the  same  ;  it  is  '  God's  will '  they  will  simply  tell 
you.  The  Aran  birth-rate  is  inevitable,  since, 
according  to  their  theory,  Providence  wills  it. 

The  father,  no  matter  how  skilled  a  handi- 
craftsman, does  not  make  a  cradle  for  his  first 
baby,  neither  does  he  purchase  a  new  one,  but 
manages  to  procure  the  left-off  framework  from  a 
neighbour.  I  noticed  a  rather  intelligent  person 
who  explored  every  lumber-loft  in  the  Island 
in  search  of  this,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
finding  the  skeleton  of  an  old  bacteria-laden 
article  so  decrepit  that  it  seemed  held  together 
by  whole  colonies  of  creeping  insects,  and  in 
this  a  precious  first-born  was  joyfully  deposited. 
"  It  is  lucky,"  the  mother  asserted. 

It  is  also  thought  unfortunate  for  a  mother 
to  sew  first  garments.  These  must  come  from 
a  distance,  and  are  the  coarsest  make-shifts 
possible,  no  matter  how  ancient  or  how  septic. 
The  oldest  rags  are  understood  to  be  the  safest 
as  a  preservative  against  preternatural  in- 
fluence. They  persist  also  in  having  a  large 
needle,  a  sort  of  steel  '  safeguard '  from  '  evil 
eyes ' ;  this  is  employed  as  a  fastener,  and  is  so 
firmly  fixed  that  baby  does  not  feel  any  uncom- 
fortable pricks. 
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Another  supposed  protector  of  a  young  mother 
against  an  k  evil  spell '  is  the  placing  of  a  piece 
of  butter  mixed  with  some  other  substance  in 
her  mouth  immediately  after  the  hirth  of  her 
offspring.  No  matter  how  vigilant  the  nurse 
may  be,  directly  her  back  is  turned  advantage  is 
taken  to  effect  this,  for  they  think  that  failure 
renders  the  woman  liable  to  be  kidnapped  on  the 
following  May  morning. 

These  customs,  so  dreadfully  absurd,  still 
survive  amongst  the  Islanders,  and  it  is  pitiful 
that  no  persuasion  seems  to  alter  their  deter- 
mination to  cling  to  them.  They  are  evidently 
fragments  of  customs  handed  down  to  us  from 
pagan  ancestors,  and  preserved  only  amongst 
the  ignorant  in  far-away  corners  and  isolated 
places. 

Though  the  material  outlook  of  the  Aran 
Islanders  has  changed  within  the  last  few  years, 
it  is  pitiful  that  the  superstitious  spirit  still 
survives  to  such  a  degree  that  the  causation  of 
any  disease  that  attacks  them  is  looked  upon  as 
the  immediate  result  of  the  l  evil  eye  '  influence, 
and  is  often  followed  by  serious  and  destruc- 
tive effects  on  their  health  and  homes.  How 
these  very  absurd  ideas  and  customs  gained 
entrance  in  Islands  said  to  be  the  dwelling-place 
of  multitudes  of  saints,  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  but 
they  exist,  and  fire  and  sword  would  not  eradicate 
them.  They  enter  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
people;  old  and  young  believe  in  them,  and  they 
persist  in  attributing  all  sorts  of  happenings  to 
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that  prevailing  influence,  the  '  evil  eye.'  No 
disease  is  ever  traced  to  the  usual  physical 
causes.  It  is  always,  "  He  is  not  well  since  So- 
and-so  met  him  on  the  rocks." 

Directly  an  infant  is  ushered  into  the  world, 
the  first  person  entering  the  lying-in  chamber 
must  spit  upon  the  new-born,  then  on  the 
mother,  and  finally  on  the  nurse,  doctor,  or 
attendant  who  happens  to  be  present.  This 
is  not  done  with  a  view  to  expelling  either 
the  cocci  or  bacilli  family,  but  as  a  life-long 
preservative  for  the  child  and  its  parents.  Re- 
monstrance or  disapproval  of  this  repulsive 
habit  is  not  effective — the  people  will  protest 
against  interference  and  extol  its  virtue  as  a 
potent  charm. 

At  no  time  is  superstition  encouraged  so 
readily  as  when  acute  disease  sets  in.  I  have 
seen  lives  ruined  and  lost  that  might  have  been 
saved,  if  only  means  could  be  found  to  dispel 
this  black  ignorance  when  sudden  illness  attacks 
the  37oung  and  healthy.  The  first  resort  is  the 
saliva  cure,  and  should  the  person  accused  of 
casting  the  spell  resent  the  insinuation  and  not 
be  friendly  disposed  in  that  special  direction,  the 
patient's  progress  and  relief  from  suffering  are 
supposed  to  be  hindered  until  he  enters  the  sick- 
room and  saturates  the  bed-clothes  with  this 
filthy  secretion. 

I  saw  a  young  man,  poor,  and  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  once  stricken  down  with  kidney 
trouble,  the  natural  development  of  a  neglected 
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cold.  No  doctor  would  be  thought  of,  and  his 
relatives  firmly  believed  that  he  had  been  '  over- 
looked '  ;  they  tried  very  cleverly  to  conceal 
from  me  the  nature  of  his  condition,  until  a 
neighbour  had  been  summoned  to  administer 
the  'God  bless'  and  'saliva  cure,'  because  this 
same  person  was  present  on  the  shore  the  last 
evening  he  embarked  on  his  fishing  expedition, 
and  did  not  say  a  '  God  speed.'  The  patient 
recovered,  but  medical  aid  had  to  be  requi- 
sitioned. 

A  child  bitten  by  a  dog  was  also  thought  to 
have  been  '  looked  upon  '  by  a  person  possessing 
this  evil  influence.  The  bleeding  patient  had 
been  subjected  to  intense  torture  by  having  the 
hair  of  the  shaggy  animal  rubbed  stiffly  across 
his  mouth.  This  was  their  idea  of  curing  hydro- 
phobia in  the  Island.  This  operation  must  not 
be  performed  until  the  hair  had  been  dragged  off 
the  dog  before  committing  him  to  the  deep — the 
latter  sentence  being  his  penalty  for  the  offence. 
The  probable  absorption  of  a  large  quantity  of 
germ-laden  matter  by  this  curious  method  of 
healing  that  serious  wound  did  not  in  the  least 
appeal  to  them.  It  was  three  weeks  before  I 
could  free  the  wound  from  the  hair-conveyed 
poison,  but  at  last  it  responded  to  warm  boracic 
lotion. 

The  '  May  Eve  '  superstition  is  another  popular 
cause  of  illness.  I  visited  a  small  boy  with  a 
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tuberculous  knee.  All  the  signs  of  diseased  bone 
were  present.  I  advised  hospital  treatment,  but 
the  mother  would  not  hear  of  it.  The  first  pain 
was  felt  on  '  May  Eve,'  consequently  cure  was 
hopeless.  The  fairies  are  believed  to  change 
their  residence  on  this  day,  and  frequently  to 
snatch  children  met  on  their  way.  They  must 
accordingly  have  taken  her  boy,  and  substituted 
this  other,  and  how  could  she  think  of  getting 
back  her  own  ?  She  did  not  protect  him  suffi- 
ciently, and  must  accept  the  inevitable  ;  and 
now  she  seemed  patiently  resigned  to  it,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  had  the  child  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  hospital,  where  he  gradually  recovered. 

This  '  May  Eve  '  superstition  is  specially 
dreaded  in  the  case  of  cattle.  They  have  great 
faith  in  putting  a  cross  on  the  cow,  and  go  out 
early  on  that  morning  to  plaster  the  poor  animal 
with  her  own  excrement — a  large  Roman  cross 
on  the  right  side.  This  is  believed  to  protect  it 
from  all  subsequent  harm  for  that  year.  This  is 
also  the  case  with  horses.  I  knew  one  that  any 
ordinary  person  could  see  was  suffering  from 
mastitis,  and  was  evidently  in  pain.  The  in- 
flamed tissue  needed  bathing.  I  suggested  this, 
but  was  met  with  the  ready  reason  that  the 
attack  dated  from  '  May  Day.'  Under  these 
circumstances  they  had  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
a  cure. 

It  is  really  sad  that  these  relics  of  barbarism 
are  still  so  strong  in  Aran.  Education  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  disperse  the  darkness  of  super- 
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stition.  It  still  maintains  its  grip  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  seems  likely  so  to  do  for 
generations. 

The  responsibility  of  a  district  nurse  in  such 
a  spot  is  truly  great,  and  more  exhausting  than 
the  heaviest  hospital  work  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  leave  the  Island  for  months  at  a  time.  It 
is  so  wild  around  the  shore  that  frequently  no 
doctor  can  venture  to  land.  Therefore,  however 
critical  the  case  may  be,  the  district  nurse  must 
face  it  alone  and  unaided  and  just  do  the  best 
she  can. 
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